INTERNATIONAL MANAGER’S CARD - UP TO 
$2,400 ON EACH TRIP ABROAD. 


A Bank of Israel regulation allows holders of a Diners 
Club credit card who go abroad on business fora 
registered company or an exporter to receive a larger 
foreign currency allowance. In addition to the $800 
allowed to every Israeli citizen, $120 per day, up toa 
maximum of $2,400 per trip. 

The Diners Club Manager’s Card provides the 
manager and his company with many advantages: 


, 


The above advantages are probably enough to persuade 

you to get a Manager’s Card, hut there are many other 

bonuses: 

Advantages for the Company: 

* Separate cards are issued (or personal andcompany 
expenses which simplifies controlling expenses and 
allocating them accurately. 

* The company's dollar cashflow is improved since 
there is no need to provide a large cash dollar layout 
or travellers checks to the manager going abroad and 
because the account is debited once a month on a 
fixed date (even for overseas purchases) . Regular 
bank credit cards debit overseas purchases 
immediately. 

* Diners Club allows a higher credit ceiling than that of 
any other credit card. 

* Exclusive -If your credit card is lost, inform the 
police and you can obtain a new card, free, at the 
nearest Diners Club office. 

* Diners Club works with all the Israeli banks. Your 
company can decide through which bank the account 
will be debited. 

» Free - One standard business report on any company 
in Israel will be provided free to holders of a 
Manager's Card. The report coming from Dim & 
Bradstreet, who draw on their international 
information pool of 6 million businesses around the 
world. 

* Free- A special credit card, for car hire in Israel 
and abroad which grants a discount and enables 
you to save on the foreign currency allocation. 

* MEMSI Service - 10% discount on roadside 
repairs and towing if you pay for a subscription 
with a Diners Club credit card . 


Advantages For The Manager: 

* Diners Club will finance your business expenses in 
Israel and abroad. 

* Free - A separate credit card for your personal 
expenses. 

» Free - A fine leather wallet for your businessand 
credit cards. 

* Emergency Cash Service - In over 150 countries you 
can draw up to $200. 

* Foreign Currency Exchange- At Citibank branches 
all over the world you can convert currency, 
commission -free. 

* Free - Flight insurance of $25,000., if you purchase 
your flight ticket with Diners. 

* Free - International drivers license issuing service for 
the manager. 

* Free - "Signature" - the exclusive leisure culture 
magazine for Diners Club members. 

* Free - A year’s subscription to “Monitin" the 
monthly magazine, for the manager who takes out a 
combined subscription far the financial publications 
"Kesafim” and "Globes", payable monthly through 
Diners Club. 

Now that you know the advantages of Diners Club- 
for the company and for the manager, consider which 
other of your staff members should have a Diners Club 
credit card. Should you require any further 
information, we would be happy to send one of our 
representatives to meet with you. 

Please call the Diners Club 
Marketing Division (03) 295858. 


Diners Club - The only credit card that bills you once a month in Israel and abroad. 


Wimmer Tamir Cohen (JacobSohn) 





WIM VAN LEER 

Time off My Life 


The story of a wildly varied life, 
this autobiography makeB for 
colourful reading about an off- 
beat. occontric man and family. 


PRICE: IS 18,299 
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strkkt people 


By ft Dudman 
I he sLurics behind the names | 
uri.sriicl'x main streets. Learn I 
about jJi/enfinff, Nordau, 
Telicrnichowsky, George 
l-iliot, and many more, in this 
entertiiimnu volume. 

Published by Carla and The 


Jerusalem Post. 200 napes, 
hardcover, illustrated. 


A colourful, scholarly, and wide- 
ranging account ol the fluctuating 
fortunes of the Jewish pooplo 
throughout the last 19 centuries of 
the Diaspora. This is o story of 
survival of a people who dung to 
their faith, traditions, and roots. 
Concept and illustrations are 
based on iho permanent exhibits 
in Both Hatefutsoth. 

Published by Sleimatzky Agency 
Ltd 288 pages, soheover. 


PRICE: IS 15.633 


PRICE: IS 23,874 


A fascinating narrative of the 
city's history. Large format 
(23.5 by 30 cm.), hard cover, 
cloth boand. Saccessive 
maps of Jerusalem in the Old 
Testament. New Testament, 
Roman Byzantine, Early 
Arab, Crusader, Mameluke, 
Turkish and British Mandate 
times and the city in Modern 
Israel. PhoLos, plans and 
drawings illustrate the 
outstanding features or each 
period. Carta hardcover. 

PRICE: IS 20,860 



ZFEV SCHIFfand HIUD WARIi 


The acclaimed history of 
Israel s epip struggle to exist, 
in an absorbing book written 
with the unique insight of the 
author who is now President 
ol the State of Israel. Updated 
to includB the war in Lebanon. 


Hardcover, 400 pages 


PRICE: IS 31,149 


REVISITED 


An academic analysis of Israel's 
political climate today, tracing the 
cumulative tradition of Israeli 
intollactuals from its Harzlian and 
Second Aliyah roots to the present 
day and delves into reasons for the 
right-wing reaction that has 
emerged sinco the Six-Day War. 
Published by Schocken Books. 


PRICE: IS 30.559 


The first inside account of the "war 
with no victors", this provocative 
Israeli bestseller is a full and 
graphic documentation of the 
Lebanon War, The probing 
reconstruction of the war's history 
and developments Includes Its 
origins, its conduct and the 
quagmire of its aftermath. "An 
exhaustive study that is likely to 
endure as the definitive book on 
the Lebanon War." 

— David Shipler, The New York 
Times. 

Published by Simon and Schuster, 
soft cover, 32tf pages. 

PRICE: IS 31,119 


THE NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
AITA1RSINTHK 
MODERN AGE 


ABBAEBAN 


PRICE: IS 35,065 


Please send me the following books. My cheque Is enclosed for „ 


D Diaspora Story 
p Zionist Dream 
rJ Carta's Historical Atlas 
of Jerusalem 

□ Arab Israeli Wars 

□ Israel’s Lebanon War 


o New Diplomacy 
o Time of My Life 
a Street People 

□ Second Exodus 

□ Legends of Safed 


' Nemo Address 

pity .'. Code : 

Valid until Sept. 30, 198S!n accordance with July t price freeze regulations. 


THE JERUSALEM POST MAGAZINE 


F ! 1 1 ri i !)!!!! 



An analytical appraisal of world 
politics and political leaders, past 
and present, by one of the most 
authoritative and eloquent Israeli 
diplomatic figures. Published by 
Random House, 427 pages. 


A HISTORICAL NOVEL 
ADA AHARONI 


The poignant and gripping 
story of a young Jewisli- 
Egyptian woman, based on 
the historical facts of the 
"Second Exodus," the flight 
from Egypt in 1948. 


Hardcover, 138 pages. 


PRICE: IS 16,311 


Uec,(=Nbs 

SAjreo 


iff ? 

fly DON' SilVtKO'AN 


ThB legends and stories of 
Safed originate in the two 
worlds of mysticism and namy- 
which combine to form an n 
tegral part of the character ^' 
modern Safed. Wondrous tales 
for .which this picturesque 
town is acclaimed. Softcover. 
95 pages. Illustrated. 


PRICE: IS 10,913 


FRIDA V, AUGUST*’ 1 


First time in Israel • A whole city under a single roof • Airconditioned shopping mall 
Department stores, movie theaters, restaurants, and dozens of select stores • 
Background music, fountains and plants galore * Plenty of free parking space • Open 
from morning till night • A shopping and entertainment experience for one and all... 


1 
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Who you V find nl the 
I Crinion A va lon 


%\ . .'DuS r 




I shop, ting and M Free. I J50 convenient and | All roads lead to Canion Avalon: 

entertainment center just I spacious parking places, 
like abroad. | A : o tickets, no l)en t er 

hoots. 


At long last. Israel has a Shopping 
Center Canion Ayalon. It i easy to get 
to, wherever you’re coming from. 

You can park your car without 
paying. You can walk around and 
admire the place for as long as you 
like. And you can shop, ha ve a good 
time, and enjoy yourself. 


Department stores, movie 
theaters, fast food 
restaurants, and dozens of \ 
select stores. I or every 
pocket, even taste, and 
even need. 


>oufl find the whole world at the 
Canion Ayalon — every product, 
service, and entertainment, to suit 
w/y pocket, taste and need. Enjoy a 
good movie in an ultra-modem 
movie theater fyou have4 to choose 
ftom!). Have fun shopping in Israelis 
most modern department stores. 

Dmc in a huge choice of I 3(1) 
restaurants and cafeterias. Window- 
fitop among the dozens of 
beautifully designed shop windows 
displaying the finest wares from 
Israel and abroad. Sit and rest next 
to one of the cool fountains. Enjoy 
the perfect airconditioning— winter 
and summer. And get the real feel of 
a genuine shopping and 
entertainment experience. 

America? No! This is Israel- 1985. 
•he Canion Ayalon. 


The parking lots that surround the 
Canion Ayalon are the most modern 
and convenient in Israel. Convenient 
access, convenient parking, and a 
conveniently short walk from your 
car to one of the 4 main entrances. 

And another important advantage: 
when you've finished shopping at the 
Shekem or Hypercol, you can leave 
your purchases there and carry on 
enjoying yourself. When you \v 
finished, just take your car to the 
pick-up point where you can load up 
in a jiffy. 

Bon voyage and aurevoir. 


t shopping \perience for 
the whole family. 

m 


A place where the whole family 
enjov ilxlt? Only at theCamon 
Ayalon Shopping Center. 

Everyone can wanderotT onhisown 
in the Mall without a worry. Say 
good-bye to the kids — the Mall is 
safe and secutt. Each member of the 
family can look forward to fun and 
more fun and still more fun. 


from Hnlom and Oat turn - mg I bitch Ptuch hk\,t. north tovjrJs t lilt 
left into Dench Abhj HUM Sib er. 

From Jaffa and the Center of 7W.4i ft • At inh wiht ihit.i Hash j i Station, then nu 
Dench A Mu HilkISiher to the C jo urn. 

From North Tel A vlv - Vu the Hatacbj finJitc then left into Dcreeh A bba HiUelSth er r«» the 
Canion. 

From Rental A*i\, Atela, and/.ahata - lu Keren Ka\ emel Let mmI Bottles ardand 
Sblomky Street to Derech Her glia and from there southwards to the Canton. 

From K far Saba, Ra 'anana and Ramat Hasharon - Via the Kfar llaiarok function along 
Dench Hertlta and south to the t ani, m 

From Pet ah Til ra and B 'nel Brak - It mi alone Derech Jabotinsl \ and then v ij Parties Hat/ 
or Stodim Street. 

From Ramat Can and Chatayint - Join Dench ,-t hba Hillel Silver amt then eastward* 
towards the Canion 

The Canion Is sen ed by the folhming Bus Routes: 

Dan - 20. 2J. 40. 42. o ? Egged - 25. JIS. 52S. Ml. 



At Apropo or opposite Shila v. at the 
Yarkon entrance, at l he movie ticket 
office, at the. Aviv entrance, or next 
to the fountain at the amphitheater. 
From nowon, this is the ideal 
meeting place whenever you Ye 
making a rendezvous. 

See you in Canion Ayalon. 


Openin'' hours: 


Sunday, Monday, Wednesday: From 
9:30 in the morning tilt 83)0 in the 
evening. 

Tuesday, Thursday: From 9:3(1 in the 
morning till I Oat night. 

Frida}: From 9:30 in the morning tiHJ 
in the afternoon. 

Saturday night: From the termination 
of the Sabbath until midnight. 

The Canion is open from momlng 
till night without a break. 


13 Apropo Fust Fond liestm 
Hank i cumi 
Super Phnrni 

Shi lav ~l : or Mother A Child 
Fashion Houses 


ego - rnutb Fashion 
Edit — Women i L ingeric 
A it A -- Women's Fashion 
Jeans Store — Fashion For The Young 
l\R. Jordan — Feather Fashions 
Valentino Milano — Men V F.tshion 
Young Style — Fashion For The Young 
Li — Bags, Shoes A Clothes 
Muquette — l eather Fashions 
Smart uteri. i — Women's Fashion 
Edna — IVivne/i j Fashion 
Roman - Mens Fashion 
Shoes 

Alexander’s 
Bril Shoes 
Gazit Shoes 

Toys 

Mama Yokero 
We 4 re The Toys 
Delicatessen 
Ben Hateva 
Deli kali v 
Moncafc 
The Mall s Deli 
Elite 

Kapon Tenenbaum 

Cotrlion 

Shkedia 

Home FumtshiugS Accessories 
Orit — Lamps 
Tom i — Furniture 
Carmel — Carpets’ 

Sensor— Home Electrical Appliances 
Gifts & Housewares 


PopShop 

Carousel — Unique Paper Products 
Specialty Stores & Services 
Opticaitit — Optician 
Dynamic — Computers & 
Photographic Equipment 
Mifai Hapjyis 
Sleimatzky Book Shop 
AleiZahav — Florist 
Tafnit — Stands 


l ft i 'ch 'brute the opening: 
l)bc</unts*spcci,Hlt>ffcrs*oif(s ; 


P/INIONIIIIHJI 


the whole world is at canion ayalon 


/tWllON-lfocll II 

Junction tdAbba HUM Silver & llrrry ft 
near Rama/ Can Stadium. 

Tel (03) 7Q79M, 70.V2J 

















THIS IS NOT I hi- place fur a hill 
discussion of the profound econo- 
mic, demographic and political crisis 
that lias brought the USSR to the 
verge of collapse in the foreseeable 
future. One of the main reasons for 
this crisis is the Soviet inability to 
digest everything it acquired after 
World Warll. 

Stalin realized that his new - but 
impoverished - empire could not 
remain secure alongside Western 
Europe with its immense and attrac- 
tive wealth. He wanted to solve this 
problem towards the end of his life 
by taking over all of Western 
Europe. 

. I-Iis successors have not dared to 
launch a direct attack on Europe. 
After an initial hesitation, they de- 
cided to resort to Stalin's strategy of 
achieving h decisive worldwide vic- 
tory as quickly as possible in order to 
maintain (heir crumbling empire and 
to prevent the collapse of their in- 
herently unstable military-oriented 
economic system. 

However, they changed Stalin's 
tactics nnd decided to strangle 
Europe and the U.S. by means of a 
Soviet advance into the Third World 
which would give the USSR full 
control of the world's natural re- 
sources. But as (i result of this expan- 
sion, the Soviet geopolitical positioft 
deteriorated because of over- 
extended communications and in- 
satiable clients. 

Men nubile, (he U.S., Europe and 
Japan, by simply demonstrating 
their success, endangered Soviet 
security. The Sino-Soviet split, 
events in Poland which the USSR 
could not control, the impossibility 
of controlling hardline satellites like 
Cubn, North Korea and Bulgaria, all 



Do the latest Soviet-lsraeli 


contacts signal a real change in 
Soviet fpreiqn policy since 1967? 
MIKHAIL AGURSKY thinks they 
do, and explains it all in terms of 
the old controversy over Soviet 
national goals, which has 
nothing to do with 
developments in Israel. 


frustrated Soviet politicians. The 
attempt to strangle the Western eco- 
nomy through the oil embargo after 
the Yom Kippur War backfired, and 
provoked irreparable economic dif- 
ficulties in Eastern Europe. 

All these problems brought more 
reasonable Soviet leaders to cast 
doubt on Soviet national goals. 
Since the end of the ’60s there has 
been n sharp controversy among 
these leaders about basic issues of 
Soviet policy. While the majority of 
Soviet leaders feaTed any radical 
policy change, there was strong 
opposition to the policy inherited 
from Stalin. The impulse for change 
came first from Russian provincial 
party organizations, supported by 
some factions in the army, the KGB 
and the diplomatic corps. This “Rus- 
sian" opposition demanded at least a 
halt in Soviet expansion , but Its main 
objective seems to have been a re- 
consideration of Soviet national 
goals, which would hove required 
the restructuring of the Soviet eco- 
nomy. 

AFTER SOME ups and down in this 
struggle. It was the Russian pro- 
vincial group that succeeded in tak- 
ing over key positions in Soviet poli- 
tics. For example, Gorbachev comes 
from Stavropol In southern Russia, 
Yegor Ligatchcv from Tomsk in 
Siberia, Mikhail Solomentsev was 
the prime minister of the Russian 
republic and Vitaly Vorotnikov 


came from Voronezh in central Rus- 
sia. 

The Middle East became a major 
issue in Soviet politics, far beyond its 
real importance. The intensity of the 
struggle over this issue wus to a large 
extent linked to the past positions of 
those Soviet leaders who had been 
involved in decisions concerning the 
Middle East. For example. Andrei 
Gromyko was involved in crystalliz- 
ing the policy in favour of the crea- 
tion of the Stale of Israel in 1947- 
1948 and this involvement became 
an Achilles heel. 

On the other side of the fence, the 
late Mikhail Suslov, the Soviet Un- 
ion’s leading ideologist, and Boris 
Ponomarev, the present head of the 
International Department, opposed 
the creation of Israel from the very 
start, and the deterioration in 
Soviet-Israel relations paralleled the 
increase of their political influence. 

. Suslov controlled Soviet foreign 
policy at the end of Stalin's life. He 
suffered a setback for about a year 
after Stalin’s death, but soon reco- 
vered and in 1955 succeeded in mak- 
ing Dmitry Shepilov the foreign 
minister. Shepilov initiated the 
Soviet-Arab rapprochement and was 
the first senior Soviet official to visit 
Cairo in 1955. 

In 1957, Shepilov was dismissed 
because of his involvement in the 
abortive plot to oust Khrushchev, 
and Suslov's influence once again 
waned. But it was Suslov who was 
tile main beneficiary of Khrush- 


chev’s subsequent dismissal in 1964. 
lu 1%6, Suslov once again imposed 
Stalin's plan of world domination, a 
plan in which he had a hand before 
1953. Suslov and Ponomarev, more 
than any other Soviet leaders, con- 
tributed to the outbreak of the Six 
Day War and did their utmost to 
have Israel outlawed in the interna- 
tional arena after 19fi7. 

THE OBSTINATE adherence of 
Soviet leaders to their past policies 
can be explained by the harsh rules 
of the Soviet political struggle. Any 
controversial policy becomes some- 
body’s vulnerable point. In order to 
shield this point from ussault, a 
Soviet leader has to be consistently 
assertive. Thus, a controversial poli- 
tical issue can become a tool in the 
political struggle. This process, of 
course, is not limited to the Soviet 
Union. 

Therefore, it is impossible to 
understand Soviet politics without a 
detailed knowledge of the political 
past of the main actors. In the case of 
Gromyko and Ponomarev, this past 
covers all of Soviet history from 
1939, if not earlier. Soviet Middle 
East policy and the attitude towards . 
Israel have been complicated by 
another factor, namely Soviet atti- 
tudes towards 1 the Jewish people as a 
whole. Suslov was one of the main 
movers of Stalin's anti-Semitic poli- 
cy and helped prepare the deporta- 
tion of the Jews that was to go into 
effect in March 1953. Suslov also 


inilistU-il the anti-Semitic campaign 
•ijsiiiisl the "cosmopolitans" in N 49 
nml it was Ponomarev who purged 
the Jewish anli-l ascisi comiuiuce 
I lies.- two also had a leading role in 
the campaigning against Zionism in 
l , »52-l , »53 ami Ihe wild accusations 
against the Joim Distribution Com- 
mittee. 

The example til Alexei Yepishev 
is even nmre conspicuous From the 
Ukiaine. Yepishev was a deputy 
K< ill minister in 1*151-1953 and was 
very pi nhnhiv responsible for the 
Sliinsky trial, the "Doctors’ plot" 
and the preparations lor the Jewish 
deportation. In l%2, Yepishev was 
npp 1 limed chief of the army's politic- 
al directorate, being diieclly re- 
sponsible for the political and 
ideological control of the Red Army. 
Ycpisliev’s removal u ftiri night ago 
was part of a process which made 
possihle the recent meeting in Paris 
of the Soviet and Israel envoys. 

Another stronghold of the hard- 
core Stalinist faction was the Lenin- 
grad parly organization. Fro! Kozlov, 
its second secretary in the final days 
of Stalin's rule, was one of the chief 
instigators of the proposed Jewish 
deportation, hie heciime Khrush- 
chev's heir apparent, but fell ill and 
died in I9M. The Leningrad party 
organization was always a Suslov 
preserve and Suslov was responsible 
for political nominations there. 
Grigory Romanov was his choice as 
the Leningrad party secretary at the 
end of Ihe 'tills, the height of Suslov's 
political influence. Romanov's re- 
moval in July 1985 lias the same 
implications as Yepishcv's dismissal. 

ONE OF THE most militant Stalin- 
ist factions was the Bielorussimi par- 
ty organization whose grey emi- 
nence was Mikhail Zimianin, the 
second parly secretary there at the 
end of Stalin’s days. During, the wave 
of re-Stalinization in 1965 he was 
appointed editor-in-chief of Prank, 
and in 1976, party secretary for 
ideology, outranked only by Suslov. 
He also got control of all the Soviet 
media. Mis main spokesman. Vladi- 
mir Bolshakov, became a Prtnw 1 
political columnist, /imianin was 
conspicuously absent from the July 
27, 1985 opening ceremony of in* 
Moscow Youth Festival and this 
could mean that he, ton. has been 
removed. 

The anti-Zionist campaign was 
unleashed in 1%8 by Suslov, Pono- 
marev, Yepishev and Olliers, and® 


increasing intensity signalled ihe 
growing re-Stalinizntion cu Sovi 
political life. One of tile central 
propositions of the Stalinist facti 
was the claim that Israel did not nav 
the right to exist. This claim was, in 
erfecl, also un indirect attack ™ 
Gromyko, who was thus blamed tm 
supporting the creation of the sta - 
in 1973, Ponomnrevs deputy. 
Vudim Zagladin, glared n 
would not be surprised if Zto 
were soon declared a crime aga 
humanity. This position 
fleeted in the notorious UN decis 
of 1975 equating Zionism with* 
ism, which was inspired by the Inte 
national Department. 

BEING UNDER attack, the 
Stalinist faction in the Soviet eM 
ership only increased the intej®. y 
its campaign against Israel and 
ism, trying in this way to bl«kg 
change in Soviet national g 08 ,■ 

could undermine their personal f® 
deal positions. The f ® cll0 J\ nrc h 6, 
paign probably peaked on M 
1981 when, coinciding wj £ 
anniversary of Stalin s dea • 
Bielorussian newspaper. Ojeoo 
kaia Bielorussia, published.™ 
by Vladimir Begun repeating ^ 
1953 charges agamst the JDU wn pf 
had been the official backgro 

(Continued on ptige ? ) 


THE JERUSALEM POST MAGAZINE 


BEFORE I embarked on a Ill-day 
trip to the Soviet Union last month, 1 
had some preconceived notions ab- 
out whai I was likely to encounter. 
As it turned out. several assump- 
tions I look with me to Russia 
proved ro be dend wrong. 

I had been led to believe by Soviet 
Jewry activists in the United States 
and Israel that the refusenik com- 
munity in the Soviet Union takes a 
hard-line stance against any warm- 
ing in U.S.-Soviet relations until the 
Soviets open the door again to large- 
scale Jewish emigration. 

Instead, I found several leading 
refuseniks speaking of the need for 
the U.S. to loosen its trade restric- 
tions in exchange for Soviet gestures 
that would fall short of a full-scale 
resumption of emigration. 

I had expected the refuseniks to be 
deeply pessimistic about the possi- 
bility of movement by the new Soviet 
leadership toward better treatment 
of Jews, but I found the Jews I spoke 
to cautiously hopeful - almost 
against their better judgement - that 
some change for the better might be 
possible. An upturn in.the number of 
Jews allowed to emigrate in early 
July, the surprising broadcast of 
Tevye the Milkman on Soviet televi- 
sion, and reports by the BBC of the 
contacts between the Israeli and 
Soviet arnbassndors in Paris led 
several of the refuseniks to describe 
the situation ns possibly more fluid 
today than at any time in years. 

FINALLY, I had assumed that as an 
American citizen, 1 had no reason to 
fear foi my physical safety in the 
USSR, although I was prepared for 
the possibility that I might be taken 
in foi questioning by the KGB after 
visiting refuseniks, or even expelled 
from the country. 

This most basic of my preconcep- 
tions was knocked sickeningly askew 
when my travelling companion and I 
were assaulted by two burly, 
thuggish-looking men on one of 
Leningrad's main streets late one 
night, shortly after leaving the apart- 
ment of a refusenik. 

Several features of the attack, in- 
cluding the fact that we were re- 
lieved of our handbags (which con- 
tained notebooks and film of our 
visits with refuseniks) but not of our 
wallets, and that one of our attackers 
shouted “Zhid" as he beat and 
kicked my companion, led us to 
believe that our attackers were em- 
ployees of the KGB and not “hooli- 
gans,” as they were portrayed by a 
police investigator the following 
day. 

If the assault was indeed a KGB 
action, the question of motive re- 
mains a mystery, especially since the 
incident was apparently the first such 
beating of American citizens in the 
Soviet Union in 1985, and came at a 
time when the Gorbachev govern- 
ment appeared to be sending posi- 
tive signals to Israel and world Jewry. 

One assumption that proved cor- 
rect was that the refuseniks would 
turn out to be courageous and inspir- 
mg people. What I learned, howev- 
fr, is that terms like “brave" and 
heroic" do not adequately describe 
these people. They are, in fact, peo- 
ple who, by force of circumstances, 
have transcended normal human 
hmits and are living with an intensity 
and clarity few of us will ever experi- 
ence. To be fortunate enough to 
meet them and to touch their lives is 
a rare privilege. 

MY TRIP to Moscow, Baku and 
Leningrad, together with David 
n u a recenl graduate of Col- 
umbia University and presently a 
r™ va student, was arranged with 
Id a lp and guidance D f the Long 
sl JJ d Committee on Soviet Jewry. 

We bad hoped to meet with as 
mn ny refuseniks as possible during 
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, Leningrad's best-known street, ami the Anichkov Bridge. (Bcluw) Moscow's Red Squat 



LIKE A CHAPTER 
FROM "GORKY PARK' 


our three days in Moscow, but found 
that many of the people we wanted 
to see were out of the city because of 
the impending opening of the Inter- 
national Youth Festival. Political 
dissidents of all stripes come under 
greatly increased pressure from the 
authorities during official events that 
bring large numbers of foreign visi- 
tors to Moscow, and often decide to 
go on vacation for the duration. 

The entire city was festooned with 
banners and propaganda posters 
promoting the festival and glorifying 
the Soviet Union as a nation “totally 
dedicated to the achievement of 
world peace." 

As Rier and f moved about Mos- 
cow by subway and on foot, I found 
it to be a less grim und more attrac- 
tive place than I had expected, and 
the people of whom we asked direc- 
tions were cordial, if generally reluc- 
tant to get into conversations that 
went beyond the superficial. 

However, the omnipresent post- 
ers with their slogans and giant rep- 
resentations of Lenin, triumphant 
with upraised chin, were numbing 
and depressing, wrapping the city 
and its eight million inhabitants in a 
shroud of inane orthodoxy. 

A VISIT with Prof. Alexander Ler- 
ner was a marvellous antidote to 
official Soviet reality. Once the na- 
tion’s leading expert on cybernetics 
and one of its most celebrated scien- 
tists, and since his first application to 
emigrate to Israel n scorned non- 


'I had assumed that as an 
American citizen I had 
no reason to fear for my 
physical safety in the 
Soviet Union... This 
basic preconception 
was knocked sickening- 
ly askew when my 
travelling companion 
and I were assaulted by 
two burly, thuggish- 
looking men on one of 
Leningrad's main 
streets... I had expected 
the refuseniks to be 
deeply pessimistic ab- 
out the possibility of bet- 
ter Soviet treatment of 
Jews, but I found the 
Jews I spoke to 
cautiously hopeful ... 1 
The Poet's WALTER 
RUBY reports on a visit 
to Russia 


person, Lcmerisvery warm, humor- 
ous and unpretentious, and 
appeared to be in good heulth and 
spirits. 


He forcefully expressed the view- 
point that the U.S. should signal that 
it is prepared to accord the Soviet 
Union most -favoured-nation status 
for a one-year trial period under the 
terms of the Jackson-Vanik amend- 
ment. 

The quid quo pro for such a ges- 
ture. he said, should be a Soviet 
promise to free the 28 Jewish prison- 
ers of conscience now in jail . to allow 
the emigration of refuseniks who 
have been waiting for more than five 
years, and to rationalize and expe- 
dite the process of exit application 
and emigration. He would urge the 
U.S. to re-apply trade sanctions if 
the Soviets failed to fulfil their prom- 
ises. 

Lerner produced a copy of a peti- 
tion he had helped to organize which 
was recently sent to interested 
groups abroad, calling for the crea- 
tion of an “international committee 
for Soviet refusenik intellectuals." 

According to this, “refuseniks in 
science and the arts confront special 
problems in adjusting to a situation 
where they are often deprived of 
their right to engage in creative 
effort. Wc believe there is a need for 
an international committee to de- 
fend refusenik intellectuals from dis- 
crimination and victimization and 10 
fight for their right to emigrate.” 

Also meeting with us at Lerncr’s 
apart men t was American-born Abe 
Stolcr, 74, who moved to the Soviet 
Union with his parents in 1931 , and 
has been trying to lenve it for 111 


years. Slolar. a charming and amus-t 
ing man who worked lor Radio Mns- 
cii\v for many years, was finally given 
permission to emigrate with his soil 
Michael Iasi March, lull lias refusal 
to go because his daughtei -ill-law 
Gita was again refused a visa. 

Slolar asked for support from the 
West for his family, and said, “II not 
for the constant appeals tram the 
West tm behalf of the refusenik 
community, all of 11 s would be in jail 
today.” 

AT THE HOME of refusenik Lev 
Blilshtcin, t met Leonid Shcharuns- 
ky, whose frail mother. Ida Mil- 
grum, had fallen down earlier thill 
day and broken her nose and several 
ribs. (We heard biter that she was 
recovering satisfactorily.) 

Leonid . 11 n engineer who was fired 
from his job two years ago despite 
the fact that lie has never applied 
to emigrate, said that although Soviet 
authorities have tor the past three 
months denied his brother Anatoly 
Shchnmitsky the right to receive let- 
ters or visitors, he is confident that 
he is in satisfactory heulth and will he 
ahle to withstand the pressures on 
him. 

Leonid called on supporteis in the 
West to go on pressing fur Anatoly's 
release between now and ihe 


lie told us, "My miithei ami I 
consult with seveial close friends 
before making decisions 011 how to 
help Anatoly, hul in the end we have 
to make the decisions on our own- 
...Un foil unale ly (here is no longer a 
cohesive refusenik community as 
such in Moscow. The authorities 
have succeeded in keeping us weak 

ami fragmented." 

BAKU, the capital of Soviet Azer- 
baijan and the centre of the Soviet 
oil industry, was a welcome change 
from Moscow - a vibrant, gritty port 
city on the Caspian Sea, with a 
mainly Moslem population and a 
pronounced Middle-Eastern atmos- 
phere. The heart of Baku is an old 
walled city that somewhat resembles 
Jerusalem's Old City, and its most 
impressive tourist attraction is a 
Zoronstrian fire-worshippers’ tem- 
pie. 

In contrast to Moscow, people in 
Baku approached us openly in the 
streets, asking about life in the U.S. 

The city has three synagogues to 
serve a Jewish population of about 
100.000 -one Ashkenazi, one Geor- 
gian and one belonging to the moun- 
tain Jews (known as Kafkazim in 
Israel), who have lived in Azerbai- 
jan for 2.000 years and speak a 
Persian-based language. 

During our visit 10 the synagogue 
of the mountain Jews, many of the 
approximately 50 men present 
gathered around us and expressed a 
strong desire to leave for Israel as 
soon as the government again allows 
significant emigration. 

LENINGRAD, a beautiful 
ethereal city built around canals, like 
a northern Venice, looks rather 
shabby and rundown. Leningrndians 
tend to be intellectual and western- 
looking. but the local KGB has a 
reputation of acting in 11 more brutal 
and heavy-handed manner than in 
Moscow. 

According to veteran refusenik 
Lev Shapiro, the Leningrad refuse- 
nik community consists of about 600 
families and is more cohesive aud 
heller organized than its Moscow 
counter part. 

Shapiro said that the number of 


grow. Himself ubseivnnt, lie is 
nevertheless concerned by Ihe 
tendency of some religious Jews lo t 
(Continued on page 7) 
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er material nor spiritual values, and 
since they had not so much occupied 
Palestine as over-run it , there was no 
particular reason for them “to cling 
to these few kilometres”, arid ob- 
struct the resettlement of the Jews in 
their ancient home. 

‘The Je ws will be well content to 
pay I heir travelling expenses, ami to 
iniy a Iso... such holdings nnd build- 
ings as really have a value," he 


STRANGELY ENOUGH , it was 
Viclm Jacobson, the Zionist repre- 
sentative in Paris and to (he League 
of Nations in Geneva, who in 1932 
revived the transfer idea in conjunc- 
tion with the first partition plan for 
western Palestine. Jacobson, who 
like many other Zionists had been 
shaken by the 1929 disturbances and 
the harsh conclusions of various 
British commissions of inquiry that 
had been here to investigate the 
situation in (he country and its de- 
velopment potential, sketched oul 
various constitutional arrangements 
which would enable Jews and Arabs 
In share Palestine in peace. 

These started with a cun Ionization 
plan which would have left it under si 
single sovereignty ami ended with a 
partition plan which would divide it 
into two states. Since the Jews would 
be giving up their claim over most of 
Palestine, lie considered it only fair 
thiii the area icmaiiiing in their 
hands should he free of Arabs. who 
would be encouraged (imi forced} to 
move to (lie mountainous regions of 
westei it Palestine or to Trnnsj« n dan. 
At the time, nobody showed any 
interest in the plan. 

Jacobson had been the first to 
attach the transfer idea to partition. 
The Peel Report, published on July 
7, 1937, was the second. This prop- 
osed the partition of Palestine into 
Jewish iirul Arab stales, with a cer- 
tain area under British rule, and the 
transfer of many of the 225.1X10 
Arabs wlut would find themselves in 
the Jewish stale to Transjordan, (he 
Becrshcbii area and l he Jordan Val- 
ley, if these areas could be de- 
veloped to absorb them. 

•‘In view of the present antagon- 
ism between the races and the mani- 
fest advantage to both of them of 
reducing the opportunities of future 
friction to -the utmost.” said the 
report, "it is to be hoped that the 
Arab and the Jewish leaders might 
show the same high statesmanship ns 
that of the T urks and the Greeks and 
make the same bold decision for the 
sake of peace." The allusion was to 
the population exchange between 
Turkey and Greece following World 
War 1 . ■ 

Another commission, the Wood- 
head Commission, sent in 1938 to 
investigate the partition plan more 
closely, finally rejected the transfer 
idea, not in principle but because it 
found that the areas proposed Tor 
Arab resettlement were unsuitable. 

THE PARTITION plan proposed 
by the Peel Commission forced the 
Zionists to relate not only lo the idea 
of making do with only part of west- 
ern Palestine but lo the transfer idea 
ns well. 

David Ben-Gurion, who in 1937 
was chairman of the Zionist Execu- 
tive and the Jewish Agency, at first 
viewed the transfer idea merely as a 
bargaining pawn - something the 
Zionists might agree to forgo if die 
British would agree to include the 
Negev in the proposed Jewish stale. 

But the more he thought about 
transfer, the more it lit his imagina- 
tion - a Jewish stale, even though a 
small one, with only a Small Arab 
population and a good deal of land 
freed for Jewish settlement. Howev- 
er, even at llic peak of his enthu- 
siasm, Ben-Gurion conditioned its 
implementation on British. willing- 
ness to force it through. 

"We neither could nor had the 
right to make such a proposal be- 
cause we have never sought to *lis- 


Old idea with 

hateful twist 

In the light of Kahane's disturbing demands 
that the Arabs be expelled from the Jewish 
state, SUSAN HATTIS ROLEF examines the 
history of the population-transfer idea. 






(Clockwise from top left) Ruppin, Zangwill, Kahane, Roosevelt , Katzenelson 


possess the Arabs. But since Eng- 
land is giving away to an Arab state 
part of the land which was promised 
to us, it is only just that the Arabs in 
our state should be transferred to the 
Aiah part," Ben-Gurion explained 
on July 27. He did not view this 
transfer as dispossession, but as re- 
settlement. "We could not agree to 
the transfer - even if it is proposed 
and carried out by ihe English - if it 
involved dispossession, in other 
words, the destruction of the econo- 
mic existence of the transferred peo- 
ple," he said two days later. 

By J.hc following week, Ben- 
Guriun was already speaking of the 
proposed Jewish state, with an initial 
Jewish population of 400,000 being 
able to absorb 300,000 Arabs. 

"From year to year, from month 
to month, the numerical ratio will 
change between the Jewish majority 
and the Arab minority. And the 
Jewish people which will return to its 
homeland and multiply in its state 
will not forget the lessons of 2,000 
years 6f exile and the fate of its 
brethren abroad. There will be no 
Jewish state... .*if in the land of the 
prophets the great und eternal moral 
goals which we have borne in our 
hearts and souls throughout the ages 
will not be implemented. There will 
( be a single law for the foreigner und 
' the native. A rule of justice, love of 
others^ true equality. The Jewish 
state will be a model to the world in 
its treatment of minorities..." 

Mos|ie Shertok (Sharett), 
head of the Political Department of 
the Jewish Agency, did not share 
Uen-Gurion's initial enthusiasm for 
the transfer idea, though he viewed 
the British proposal of it ns a tactical 
asset. "Not only does the commis- 
sion not view (lie moving of the 
members of the people who have 
been living here fqr generations as 


something which must not be done 
on principle, but it tells the Arabs 
that if it will be necessary for them to 
move - they will move." 

However, when Shertok received 
a detailed report prepared by the 
director of the Jewish National 
Fund, Joseph Weitz. on behalf of the 
"Committee on the Population 
Transfer Question" which had been 
established by the Agency in 
November 1937 to examine the mat- 
ter, he dismissed it as fanciful. His 
greatest fear was that if the impres- 
sion was created that partition was 
dependent on transfer, Britain might 
reject both. The Wuodhend Com- 
mission proved him right. 

Berl Katzenelson, one of the most 
important ideologists of Ihe Labour 
Movement, held the opposite view 
to Shertok ‘s. He rejected partition 
despite the transfer idea. Kut- 
zenelson had gone on record as 
favouring the transfer of Palestinian 
Arabs to Syria and Iraq, but he 
rejected partition because he wanted 
Jewish settlement in the whole of 
Palestine, including Transjordan. 

"My conscience is absolutely 
clear/’ he said about the transfer 
idea, in July 1937. “A distant neigh- 
bour is better than a close enemy. 
They will not lose by I heir transfer, 
and we certainly will not. In the final 
reckoning, it is a political reform to 
the benefit of both sides. For some 
lime I have believed that it is the best 
of solutions, and during the disturb- 
ances my realization was enforced 
that this must come about some 
day/' 

Katzenelson never really gave the 
Arab problem n great deal of 
thought. He was immersed in the 
Jewish problem, and especially 
problems within the Labour Move- 
ment. He foresaw transfer as a mat- 


w.ulld lv udiii'vi'd n, wliaf Ihe ci>n- 
si-.lifciKTs Would he. Had he fore- I 
seen how Oden. 411 years after his 
dentil. Ins few ptiblic urierancts on 
Ihe siidjeel would he ,| U oled by Ihe , 
likes of Kahane, he would | OH i 
given more serious thought. I 

IT IS noteworthy that Ze’evJabu- 
t insky, the Revisionist leader, re- 
jected partition for the same reason 
as Katzenelson. However, unlike 
Berl. in 1937 he rejected the idea of 
transfer, which he considered a 
crime, since lie believed thnt it could 
i mly he carried mu by force and thus 
jeopardize efforts to get the Jcwsout 
of Europe in an orderly and orga- 
nized manner. By 1941, with the 
changed circumstances, his opposi- 
tion to it had subsided. In his bool 
The M'lir and the Jew. Jabotimk) 
argued that Ihe transformation of 
Palestine into a Jewish slate "ennhi 
effected lo the full without dislodg- 
ing (he Palestinian Arabs. All cur- 
rent affirmations to the conirtiyaie 
ui to rly incorrect . . Another fallacy is 
the assertion that if the Arabs sere 
in the minority in a state predomi- 
nantly Jewish they would be perse- 
cuted and oppressed... but if it 
would appear that the Arabs would 
prefer to migrate, the prospect can 
be discussed without any pretence of 
concern.” 

There were others, such as Labour 
ideologist Yitzhak Tabcnkin.whuw 
attitude lo transfer changed as a 
result of the Holocaust and disillu- 
sionment with the prospect of 
reaching u modus vlvendi with the 
Arabs. All, however, spoke of 
voluntary transfer with full com- 
pensation. 

ONE CANNOT deal with pre-state 
transfer ideas without mentioning 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Brit- 
ish Labour Party. 

•Roosevelt is reported to have 
mentioned the idea to various peo- 
ple during World War II. The U.S. 
president is said to have asked Wen- 
mann in Februury 1940 whether one 
could remove the Arabs from Pales- 
tine “with a little baksheesh/ 

Henry Morgemhau, Ihe Treasu) 
secretary, reported Roosevelt i. 
having said lo him in DeeeraK' 
1942, ”1 actually would pel harheo 
wire around Palestine, and law™ 
begin to move the Arabs our.. 
would provide land for the An® 
some other part of the Mrf* 
East... There are lots of g*® K 
which you could move Arabs -. 

Following the 1944 preuden' 
election. Under Secretary of ** 
Edward Slctiinius noted 
Roosevelt had said to him IN' 
••Palestine should he for Ihe ««• 
and no Arabs should be in ft. 

In a recent book, 

Mind of America. Peter Gnw 
eludes from these episodes 
Roosevelt's general drift » |t][ 

direction of giving P“ les ' n . ,ft,i 

Jews and moving the Arabs oa eh 

the war. This conclusion i *» 

stanliated by Ihe available 

A student ot Roosevelt s , 

policy, Prof. Selig Adler, 
that "the evidence 11 “^a^iusi 
that it is impossible /ind 

what solution, if any, he “ “ 1 
for the problem of Jewish ho" (j 
ness. The president was I < 

telling different stories to £t 

men about the sa .. avC riai 
Moreover, when faced ^ 

question for which ,| 

answer, he *«*g5*~ 
shotgun therapy, nittin* 
plan to another jeclata- 

The 1944 Labour PadJ 

tion, which advocated ir 
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tmn, which n “ vu '- p"i es iine, r 
immigration into r soandan'"’ 
possible extension ot n> “ 
and the encouragement ^ 

FRIDAY, AtilTsiT'*' 


move out as the Jews moved in, was 
more serious. "Let them he compen- 
sated handsomely foi their land niul 
let their settlement elsewhere he 
carefully organized and generously 
financed." said the declaration 
drafted by Hugh Dalton which was 
part of a bi nadir plan for a new 
international post-war order. It was 
undoubtedly motivated by a wave of 
moral outiugc in the face of the 
Holocaust and by the assumption 
that ihe Allied powers could and 
would cooperate in solving the Jew- 
ish and Palestine piohlcms aftei the 
war. Adopted unanimously at the 
Lnhnui Party confluence, within a 
year it became appaient that the 
declaration wouldn't stand up 
against political realities. Ernest 
Bevin totally disregarded it. 

THE 1947 UN partition plan did not 
mention any transfer of populations 
but in fact a transfri of sorts did take 
place in tile course of 1948/49. 

Only a handful of Jews remained 
in the territory of Palestine which 
was occupied by Jordan and Egypt, 
and 75 per cent of the 856,000 Jews 
who had lived in Arab countries until 
1948 moved to Israel. On the other 
hand, the mass exodus of Arabs 
from the Jewish state (about 
500,000) left the latter with many 
fewer Arabs than originally fore- 
seen. 

It is not unusual for wars to be 
accompanied by an exodus of mem- 
bers of the defeated nation. The 
victor frequently encourages such an 
exodus, even if this is not its official 
policy. 

Ben Dunkelnum, who led the 
Israeli army unit which captured 
Nazareth , has stated that he received 
orders to empty that Arab town of its 
inhabitants, but that he disobeyed 
orders. We are told by the translator 
of Yitzhak Rabin’s memoirs that in 
the book’s unccnsored version there 
wns a description of the "encourage- 
ment" which the Arabs of Lydda and 
Ramie were given to depart. 

These are some of the episodes 
which we must still confront openly 
and honestly, not least of all because 
Meir Kahane and his apologists arc 
using them to try to prove the hypoc- 
risy of those who attack the Kach 
leader's own transfer ideas. 

IN HIS book They Must Go pub- 
lished in 1981, Kahane argued that 
"Ihe removal of all Arabs who refuse 
lo accept the exclusive unquestioned 
Jewish sovereignty over Eretz Yis- 
rael is not only logical und normal for 
any Jew with a modicum of an in- 
stinct for self-preservation, it is also 
Jewish halachic obligation.” 

In Kahane's vision, Arabs will 
only be able to remain in the Jewish 
stale as non-citizens (gerci toshav). 
*ne rest will either leave the country 
voluntarily with compensation, or be 
dumped across the borders. He be- 
haves that unless the Arabs are re- 
moved, the Jews are liable to be- 
come a minority in Eretz Yisrael 
within a short period. 

He is right. But the transfer is not 
a real option - not only for moral 
reasons, but because it cannot be 
achieved without risking Israel’s ex- 
istence and the welfare of world 
Jewry. 

Other than by massive aliya by 
American and Soviet Jewry, the only 
way in which Israel can ensure that 
Jews remain a majority in the Jewish 
slate is by eventually giving up con- 

.... over L3 million of the two 
mmion Arabs who live west of the 
River Jordan, together with the ter- 
dtoncs in which they live. 

However, none of the moral and 
considerations .which 
made all orevious proponents of the 
raasfer idea abandon or suppress it, 
. ■ n thane’s case. He claims 
mal transfer is God’s will. □ 

F Rn>AY, august 2, 198s 


Soviet ties 

{ ( \ •utintted /mm page -l\ 

Mk* "Doctors' plot" libel. Since 
accusations against the JDC were 
completely dropped alter Stalin's 
death, the revival of this libel was a 
signal dial the "Doctore' plot" omld 
be revived as well. 

Tlic situation started changing al- 
ter Snslov’s death in Janims ]9K1 
Fearing the consequence': /.t ilicir 
leader death, the Stalinist faction 
became interested in provoking a 
new round of Israeli- A rah hostilitv 
in ordei to prevent any reconsidera- 
tion of Soviet Middle East policy. 
They were aware ol Likud militancy 
and tried not lo miss a chance to start 
something if the Israeli government 
abandoned its plan to invade Lehn- 

In May 1982. the formei KGB 
chief Yuri Andropov was appointed 
Suslov’s successor as the Soviet Ihi 
ion's main ideologist. Supported by 
Gromyko and Defence Minister 
Dimitry' Ustinov. Andropov became 
the Icudei of the group championing 
the reconsideration of Soviet nation- 
al goals. Andropov was not involved 
in (he elaboration of Stalinist policy 
and hence was not irrevocably linked 
lo the Stalinist (action in the lead- 
ership. His nomination in lucl frus- 
trated the faction; on the day it was 
announced, an obscure newspaper, 
the Sovieisky Put riot, which voiced 
Yepishev’s views, published an arti- 
cle by a Major Mclnick which con- 
tained an unprecedented attack on 
Israel, calling it the most sinister 
threat to humanity. 

There- is circumstantial evidence 
that the attempt to assassinate Israel 
Ambassador Shlomo Argov in Lmi- 
% don was inspired by the Stalinist 
faction, using Ahmed Jibril’s killers, 
in order to create an excuse for Israel 
lo go lo war. What leads lo suspicion 
of Soviet involvement here is the 
insistent Soviet claim that the 
attempt on Argov’s life was inspired 
by the Mossad. When the Lebanon 
war started and the USSR, for the 
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focus almost entirely on kashrut and 
Hebrew culture and not so much on 
the struggle to emigrate. 

Since being vilified in a local TV 
documentary last year as a Zionist 
agent, Shapiro und his wife and two 
small children have been subjected 
to increased persecution. Recently, 
he was informed that his seven-year- 
old daughter Naomi would not be 
accepted at the neighbourhood 
elementury school, which is one of 
the best in the city. 

IN A SENSE. Rier and I were partly 
responsible for our being assaulted 
in Leningrad, because we disre- 
garded dear advice to be back at our 
hotel by midnight and stayed out 
visiting refuseniks until 1:30 a.m. on 
the morning of July 19. 

The assault occurred with startling 
speed, wilh our attackers running up 
from behind and knocking us to Ihe 
ground before we were aware of 
their presence . Whereas my attacker 
ran off immediately after grabbing 
my handbag, the man who jumped 
Rier engaged in gratuitous sadism, 
kicking him repeatedly and attempt- 
ing to break his nose by banging his 
head on the pavement. 

Wc contacted the LF.S. Consulate 
as soon as we reached our hotel, and 
were advised to file an official com- 
plaint with the Leningrad police. We 
spent more than 12 hours the follow- 
ing day giving testimony at the police 
station. 

The situation quickly came to re- 


first lime since I**i7. manifested real 
mode rat inn by nut intervening nr 
threatening In intervene, the Stalin- 
ist taction stalled tu enlici/e this 
model at ion indirect )v by elaimine 
that the Israeli action was a must 
serious threat !■■ mankind. 

I'oumiiarev even implied* lliril 
Israel was striving |> ir w. >i Id di unina- 
lion. The logical eonelusii.u ..| this 
line of thinking was that the USSR, 
had In light against Midi a lineal. 
There weie also hints in the Solid 
pi Css that Soviet passivity 
Israel wji-. equivalent tu a new 
Munich. Despite all this, the Amei- 
ic:m cfiliimnisi .lack Anderson iv- 
pm led m The \Yn\hmgtnn l ‘,> m in 
early Oetohei I9S2 that a growing 
number ol Soviet politicians’ wanted 
to improve Suviet-lsrael relations. 
THE FIRST Andropov me mills ic- 
vived hopes that the USSR would 
change its national goals. In the long 
list of delegates attending l.conid 
Brezhnev’s funeral in Novcinbei 
1982. PLO chief Yasser Arafat was 
placed last. 

Attacks against Israel declined 
sharply, hat at the end of January 
1"S3 they were resumed after the 
Soviet political struggle took a new 
turn following aimt her Aral at visit to 
Moscow. The Stalinist taction 
I'ouiMci-nHiicked. In the spring, 
when Libyan Prime Minister Abdel 
Salant Juihiud visited Moscow , fit- 
ami Soviet Prime Minisier Nieolai 
Tikhonov signed a joint statement 
declaring that a Soviet -Libya treaty 
would he signed soon. Bui it was not. 

The anti-Zionist campaign was 
once again unleashed by the Stalin- 
ists as pan of the political infighting. 
When Andropov died in February 
1984, the ill and weak Constantin 
Chernenko, his successor, turned 
mil to he a compromise choice made 
by the two competing camps. At the 
end ot April. Pravda columnist Vla- 
dimir Bolshakov, a spokesman of 
the Stalinists, ostensibly attacking 
the British decision to break off 
diplomatic relations with Libya, 
asked why England did not break off 
relations with Costa Rica following 

scinblc a bud joke being plnycd oul 
in cxcmcintingly slow motion, as a 
sericV ol inlenogators led us - via a 
translator - through a senes of in- 
credibly minute and picayune ques- 
tions about the incident. How many 
metres apart had the two of us been 
at the lime of the attack? At what 
angle had we fallen? What was the 
exact dollar value of the contents of 
our bags? 

The whole thing read like a chap- 
ter from Gorky Pork wilh the intre- 
pid Leningrad police obsessively in- 
vestigating a crime which they must 
suspect, if they did not know for 
sure, had been committed by their 
superiors in Ihe KGB. Someone in 
authority hud surely ordained (hat 
ihe police make an impressive show 
of investigating every aspect of the 
case. 

Our interrogators tried unsuccess- 
fully. by various means just short of 
threats, to get us to tell (hem where 
we had heen coming from at the time 
of the attack. 

This, too. was absurd since we had 
undoubtedly been tailed from the 
house of our refusenik friend, but we 
realized that if they could have got 
signed testimony as to whom we had 
been visiting, it could have heen 
used to send our friend (u prison for 
an extended period. 

It was only after U.S. consular 
official Joni Davidson came down to 
the police station at my entreaty that 
the pressure from the inveMigaims 
subsided, and we were eventually 
allowed to lelurn to our lintel at 1:31) 
a.m. next morning. 

THE INCIDENT thoroughly dis- 


thc HN resolution lo punish tli.it 
vi mni rv fm timisk-rring its emhassy 
funn Tel Aviv in Jerusalem. Hokhd- 
k>iv\ question was a direct assault on 
Gioiuykn. because tin- USSR itself 
had not hriikcii off re-jainms wilh 
» ":,ia Rita 

The nv\i i lav. the Soviet I ..reran 
Ministry .ipoliigi/ed m the British, 
explaining that Bolshakov's article 
had imi heen upiuoved by ihe rmii- 
riiuiiisl l’ail\*s ceiitinl cnmmiiti-c. 
But B..lsli:tk..v himself was nra re- 
primanded 

Wlll.N I’HIMI- MINISTER Slii- 
IM"|| I Vies sent i. lei i ei in October 
l'JS-t ii« Chernenko suggesting that 
advantage be taken ol the 40th 
iimmvisaiy ot V-|.- Day murder lo 
restore Soviet- Israel ties, the Stalin- 
ist luctinn demonstratively called a 
pi ess conference .»( the so-called 
"anii-ZiunisL committee." which 
once again denounced Zionism as 

Gorbachev's accession to powei 
has not stopped the anti-Zionist 
propaganda war waged under the 
protection ol Ponomarev. Roma- 
nov. Zimin nm ami Yepishev, 
However, in May 1985 there were 
the first signs ol change, Izirvin 
published Piesidenr Chaim I ler/og's 
messaue tu ihe Soviets on V’-E Day, 
and. a lew days Inter, Pravda and 
'hud published unpieccdentedly 
favourable repoils of n meeting in 
Israel e. umncinoru ting V-E Day. 

Since then, as we have seen, both 
Ycpishc* and Romanos have dis- 
appeared. probably having been 
forcibly removed lu July. Romanov 
suddenly retired, und two weeks 
Inter Yepishev was also removed, 
togcthci with his close ally Marshall 
Vladimir Toltibko. tlu* chief com- 
mander ol the Soviet strategic rocket 
forces. With the resistance of the 
Stalinist faction sufficiently broken, 
negotiations could start with Israel. 
This was done by Amhnssudor Yuri 
Vorontsov in Paris. 

However, the struggle is not over, 
because ihe Intern si tiunul Depart- 
ment led In Ponomarev is still intact. 
Mikhail Zmiinriin i.\ probably still in 

rupted our plans for meeting prom- 
inent refuseniks whom we assumed 
were being closely watched by the 
KGB. But on my last night in Russia, 
with Rier recuperating at doctor's 
orders in a city hospital. I went to see 
a group of little-known refusenik 
scientists and their families. 

The visit was incredibly inspiring, 
and made the nightmare 24 hours 
seem entirely worthwhile, if only lo 
give me a little insight into (he kind 
of horror each of these people has 
hud to endure for the lust five years. 

Refusenik David Laikhman. a 
veteran professor who was dismissed 
from the Leningrad Meteorological 
Institute when he uppfied to emi- 
grate. is an expert on desert irriga- 
tion, and hopes some day to put his 
expertise to use at the desert re- 
search institute in Beershebn. But it 
is the career of his son Boris, a 
prizewinning physicist, (hut con- 
cerns Laikhman the most. 

"Boris und I feel that we com- 
promised all our lives until we ap- 
plied to emigrate und broke wilh the 
Soviet system." said Laikhman. 
"Now we in tend never lo comprom- 
ise again. Israel is the only place for 


TANYA (a pseudonym), the hril- 
liunt and beautiful 25-ycur-oUI 
daughter of another refusenik scien- 
tist, is not si » sure where vlie wants to 
go. She dreams of Israel, but would 
like to some day attend Harvard 
University. The night I met her. she 
was wearing a T-shirt wiili the in- 
scription. "In the head of Harvard 
Square." 

When Tanya's hiinily applied for 


cluiTge c»l the Soviet media, heing 
supported by several Politburo 
members and by some provincial 
pm ty organizations, particularly in 
die Ukraine and Kba/akstun. They 
could have inspired the Tass refuta- 
tion nl the negotiations in Paris. 

Tl N- l t.SSR is widely regaided as 
having been de-Stuti nixed after 
1953. But de-Slalini/alion abolished 
only (he mas*, teiroi and the cull of 
Stalin. Ihe national grail:, set In 
Stalin were* not changed Alter 
Khrushchev's abortive attempt in 
change- die goals, (he gradual pro- 
cess ot ic-SlaliiiizuLion was launched 
and was even soli I to the WuM as 
detente. < hie needs to stress that the 
latest reaction of tile Soviet lead- 
ership against continuation t.f Stalin- 
ist policy has nothing to Jo with 
libeializ.it ion ol the Soviet system. 1i 
concerns only the re-evaluation of 
national goals. 

Even it such a re-e valuation is 
implemented at ihe next party con- 
gress in February BWri, j( will not 
[iumji that the USSR is abandoning 
confrontation with (he West. It 
needs such con I mutation lor the 
sake of its survival. American poli- 
tical analyst Diniiliy Simes pointed 
oul only recently that fimhaclicv's 
policy is hard-line. Hut oik- must 
icnli/c that the only feasible way lor 
the USSR to rclicni is in a hard-line 
iiiaimci in ordei not in create the 
impit-Hsion ol weakness und deleai. 

Soviet- Israel relations will huve 
their ups anil downs. But the USSR 
is interested in their improvement no 
less than is Israel. The Soviet lead- 
ership must solve its Jewish prob- 
lem. It would he extremely unwise 
lo keep many disappointed Jews in 
the USSR by force. A.hasis exists for 
good Soviet- Israel ties, hut not 
through the extortion of political 
concessions. Israel Inis more de- 
mands to make nt the USSR than the 
1>SSR has of Israel. For example, a 
sine (jner non for Israeli consent to 
improving relations must be Soviet 
withduiwal ol suppori for the inter- 
national terrorism practised by its 
clients. □ 

emigration several years ago, she 
was immediately flunked out of a 
local institute, despite the fact that 
she had been n top student. All the 
students, including the Jewish ones, 
cut off all communication with her, 
and she found obscene threats 
scrawled on her desk She is philo- 
sophical about the experience. 

"1 know the students only be- 
haved in such an ugly fashion be- 
cause they were afraid their own 
careers would suffer if they did not 
do so. What happened was very 
painful, but it undoubtedly streng- 
thened me as a person. 

“Sometimes our predicament 
seems so utterly ubsurd. like a joke 
in very bud taste. The Finnish border 
is IIW kilometres away, and yet we 
can’t get across ic. We are unceasing- 
ly punished for the crime of wanting 
to fulfil ourselves.” 

Tanya's father Mark, once a 
prominent scientist and today an 
occasional tutor for high-school stu- 
dents. commented. "We have lost 
everything we once had - high status 
and relative affluence by Soviet stan- 
dards. Yet despite all we have suf- 
fered. not one of u.s would go back to 
our former positions in the academic 
elite even tf we know for certain we 
would never be allowed tn emigrate. 

"Wc handful of refuseniks ;ue the 
only free people in this gigantic 
cou tit ry . the only t >nes who m » longer 
have to pretend In believe the offi- 
cial crap.” 

Mark smiled grimly and reaf- 
firmed. "No mutter what they try to 
do to break us - even jail or torture - 
none of us would over agree lo go 
hack into (lie Soviet system ." o 
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A MORALITY play set in the 
bowels of the earth beneath Jeru- 
salem. 

Characters: 

Theo Siebenberg* urbane heir to a 
diamond fortune, seeking his spir- 
itual roots in the history-saturated 
ground beneath his Jewish Quarter 
home. Prof. Nahman Avigad* one of 
Israel’s most respected achcologisls, 
whose career was crowned by the 
excavations in the Jewish Quarter. . 

Synopsis: 

Act One: the professor climbs 
out of his excavation pit and retires 
to his study to prepare for publica- 
tion the results of his decade-long 
dig, one of the most important ever 
carried out in the country. The re- 
tired businessman cautiously probes 
beneath his house. 

Act Two: Avigad still in his study. 
Siebenberg no longer cautious. He 
reportedly invests $3 million in 
excavating his four-storey-deep 
dcheological basement and convert- 
ing it Into a museum showing a direct 
link between his (our) Jewish ances- 
tors who lived on the site 2,000 years 
ago and himself (ourselves), dwell- 
ing in a modern four-storey house 
above. 

Act Three: Through the windows 
of his study, Avigad hears the asto- 
nished shouts of the world media 
acclaiming the mHrvcls unearthed in 
the Jewish Quarter. He looks out to 
see that they arc not gathered 
around the sites he has excavated, 
like the Byzantine Cardo - a centre- 
piece of the restored Quarter, the 
Burnt House with Its dramatic evi- 
dence of the Roman conquest, the 
Pompeinn-slyle villas of the Second 
Temple aristocracy or the broad city 
wall which fundamentally redrew 
what wc knew of ancient Jerusalem’s 
map. Tlie media are gathered in 
Siebenberg’s basement. 

Intermission. 

IN MORE THAN a century of Jeru- 
salem exploration, probably no 
archeologist has received the media 
attention that Theo Siebenberg has 
received, in the past few months. The 
front pnge of the International] 
Herald Tribune, articles in The Hew 
York Times , the London Times and 
numerous other major newspapers 
around ihe WOfld, a dramatic photo- 
graph in the current issue of. 
National Geographic, a cover story- . 
in-the-making In France's most pre- 
stigious art journal, and more. A 
steady flow of Israeli and foreign 
dignitaries - including President . 
Chaim Herzog, princes and parlia- 
mentarians -nU his guest-book with 
emotional, comments on what they 
haveseen. v .v, * • • .. 

The wealth frbm diamonds has . 
been poured back into the earth in 
the form of massive concrete retain- 
ing walls that are keeping the 
Siebenberg House and the imenedh : 

3 te neighbourhood t from fclidjog 
own towards the Western >YaJl. In 
the void carved out behind those 
walls by the removal of earth Over'., 
the past IS years, Siebenberg has; 
unearthed rock-cut features ■ that 
might, be tombs, as well as cisterns 
arid a ritual bath. The sp&ce is being 
converted Into, a museum Which will 
hd;opehed for a nthnlng-lh period 
Some time this month; with, final 
dbriipJetion scheduled for next 
spring.. ;• -v. . 

Thftfindsa^ 

; rock-ctit features and ;ttmiianw o( ; ; 
, ancient Wallk are gCrnmonpfoCcIrv 
Old City digs and drab in bpmpari: 

; .sod wUh thestrlklogBrids cm display . . 

i' elsewhere irt the Quarter, i . .• ... 
t t What makes the placjj remarkable 

history- the? were uncoyered^u 


Basement 

finds 

The Siebenberg House in the Jewish Quarter 
of Jerusalem's Old City has received a 
great deal of attention thanks to its owner's 
ability to dramatize its connection with the 
Second Temple period. But doubt has been 
cast on the origin of some of the objects said to 
have been found there, Abraham Rabinovich 
reports. 



a v,,, H; Jt 



se^rph forkwptfty. Th* $3n? ; , 


indicates that he hasinvested In the 
project - a project' which io scientific 
tejrms; Is entirely : superfluous ~i is 
twice what has been invested,, for 
instance, in eight years of digging in 
the City of David/ ...i 
No wsitor entering tW.vrtt cavern 
he, has hollowed out can escape a 
sense of awe t not at what out 
• ancestor* wrought, j but at what 
; Sipbenbefg ha^ wtopghl. Hei h^s, 
.however; achieved Wh a (he setc^ut to. 
>do j- eamblisb a ' 

thfemselyes adfl. will v 
mean for more tp many people than . 

'me public musetim?. Ttis a lltjtthpi 
» stypfo to comprehended elec- • 
t rifying In its Inlrnodiac jr; : ; 4 ; ?•$;. . ' 
. In Discourse of erupting h,how-‘ 
^vbr,4;jSipbeft.be>ji :f&j • 


•ire of numerous archeologists by 
drawing to himself an increasing 
share of the attention due to Avigad 
Who, eqmbining half a century of 
scholarship and brilliant field-work, 
illuminated sweeping areas of the 
nation's past all through the' Jewish 
Quarter, Much of the reason for the 
Siebenberg tfopse’s attraction is its 
owner’s ability (o ptitjnto simple but 
dramatic terms the quasi-mysfleal 
connection between himself (us)and 
the Jew^who IjVedon the qame piece 
of ground, fo theJJccontJ Temple- 
Ah dping so { : be , does pot 
hesitate to roundoff the rough edges . 
^Jget In the interests . 0 ^ Higher *• 

TQ ' tTHS reporter , he . recently 
showed i]^.HhVBB^tian figurines 
d8t^$ r; 


archeologists to the sixth century 
BCE. 

“This is where I found them,” lie 
said, pointing to a cleared area of the 
basement. Asked whether he had 
found (hem himself, he said “yes." 

What would such Egyptian burial 
items -the likes of which had never 
before been found in Jerusalem -be 
doing in Jerusalem of that period, 
when the city was in ruins and much 
of the population was in Babylonian 
exile? 

“It could be that an Egyptian 
passing through died and was buried 
here,” suggests Siebenberg. 

AVIGAD HAS his own explana- 
tion. "It’s all a bluff," he said in an 
interview. “Most of the archeologic- 
al items he has weren’t found in the 
house. He bought them.” Avigad 
recalled bei ng shown the figurines by 
Siebenberg several years ago, when 
they were still on speaking terms, 
and telling Jiim that there was no way 
they could have been found in Jeru- 
salem. "He paid a bonus to his Arab 
workmen if they found anything and 
they began bringing things to him 
that they had bought in the anti- 
quities market and saying they found 
tnem in his basement. But there 
were things that couldn’t have been 
found there." 

Confronted with Avigad’s re- 
marks, Siebenberg altered his ori- 
ginal story. "Funny he should men- 
tion that. I had doubts about the 
Egyptian figurines myself. I’m al- 
ways aware that (he workmen might 
have planted them to get a bonus. 
When they brought them to me I said 
to them, ‘Oh, they're not very im- 
portant,’ and put them in my pocket. 
When I was feeling one of them in 
my pocket, part ofTt broke. If It was 
a planted item it wouldn’t have 
broken so easily." 

The New York Times reported 
him as describing the discovery by 
. his workmen of a human skull. “The 
earth fell off it and it was just staring 
at me. It was probably one of the 
Jewish defenders who was beheaded 
by the Romans when they destroyed 
tne Jewish Quarter. It was one of the 
„ people who lived here. I stood there 
looking at it and I had tears running 
down my cheeks.” 

This Yorik-like scene is dis- 
counted by Avigad who, as the 
archeologist responsible for the en- 
tire Jewish Quarter, monitored the 
excavation of the basement down to 
bedrock. Asked about Siebenberg’s 
claim, he said: 

“No skull connected with that 
period was found there, certainly not 
In situ. We would certainly have 
known If it was. There is a possibility 
that a Skull was; found in the debris 
filling a large Byzantine cistern from 
the fifth century CE which he 
cleared out later, but this would date 
anywhere from that century to Tur- 
kish times, not Jerusalem! of the 
Second Temple.” . 

In that case, the skull would more 
: . ljkely have been that of a Moslem or 
A 'Christian than a Jew. .The only 
human remains from the Second 
Temple pepod fpupd iii the Jewish 
Quarter wa$ the arm, of ft woman 
uncovered, by Avigad -in the Burnt 
House; w.*--,"-. j. ' 

■> district Archeologist Dan, Bahnt, 

' ' .whose duties include toonitpriug all 
finds In the Jerusalem area, likewise 
; said that he knqw of rio skull foiiud in 
the Siebenberg basement . Ip. addi- 
tion , neither bribe archeologists was 
aware of any historical suggestion 
thit: the Romans beheaded; their 
- Jewish vic(im8. Nor does e4persbn 
• have to be beheaded fo account for 
hU^kaU's sub^ieptly taking’ leave, 

i j’ SIEBENBERG haS Tcpeatediy told 


of Antiquities and that he undertook 
the dig when Avigad indicated that 
he hud little interest in the site. The 
implication is that lie was not just a 
retired businessman with the time 
anti money to indulge a whim, but 
that lie enjoyed Some semi- 
professional status acknowledged by 
(he archeological authorities. Again, 
Avigad and his colleagues tell a 
different story. 

"When we began our excavations 
in the Quarter." says Avigad, “he 
and his wife used to come to our dig 
every day to watch. We were digging 
next to their' house and they were 
regular visitors. He said how im- 
pressed he was at how we were 
discovering history and that he 
would like to build a hall under his 
house where archeological finds 
could be displayed to the public. He 
has no children and he said he would 
leave the hall to the public. We 
thought it was a fine idea." 

The licence issued to Siebenberg, 
says Avigad, was a municipal build- 
ing licence for the basement, which 
also included the Antiquities De- 
partment approval required for 
building permits In all areas like the 
Old City which are deemed 
archeological sites. . 

"But the licence was for digging 
the basement, not for carryingoutan 
archeological dig," says Avigad. 

This is confirmed by the (hen 
district archeologist, Amos Kloner, 
who notes that the excavation was 
inspected every month by Avigad or 
one of his assistants. They found no 
archeological structural remains 
worth halting the work for, even to 
photograph. 

The small artifacts uncovered 
were likewise few and of little In- 
terest, says Avigad. “There were 
only five small items that were worth 
registering with the Department of 
Antiquities. We let him hold on to 
them even though they belong jo (he 
state, because he wanted to display 
them In the exhibition hall he 
building. He told me then tfirt he 
bought most of the Items he had in 
his house." 

RELATIONS. between the t*®® 
began to sour after a TV film oa 
the Jewish Quarter excavation *« 
ahown several years ago In *j“ 
abroad. According to Avigad. ttt 
film focused on Siebenberg end len 
the impression that he was response 
bio for tho Jewish Quarter «*«*•■ 
tions, not just his own basemen'. , 
“Something happened to hint «- 
... ,u. 4.i. v i«nn aooearance. —s’ 


' interviewers that he had a licence for 
■ the excavation .from the Department 


niming, ne enneu 
am I that they’re asking me 0^ 
tions?' But ho began W likomw 
began to tell atories and beWO m, 
them more and more. Ha. 
mokes it sound as if hepaanm 
excavated with his 
didn't. This was a , ocbnlal“«£ 
tion carried out by a building 

''Sarcheblogists them^vmlj^ 

not excavated the site j’ 4 * 1 * ^ 

Siebenberg acknowledged^™™! 

'purchased a<^ofhh,an*wo^ f 
■ ; possessions , but said that ev«y| • 

found; there, ln pJy < |V 18 1 ; 1 5i^ e ptiit^ 
' recorded by the AnUquitimU'^ 
ment. Among the box, 

' rtrffc used for opemng a 

a small beU without a clapp 

- ink-stand. AI together tp. ^ , 
. 1 comprises a toall “Section ^ 
. everyday items :that in ll p 
. context t if 

' them and used them- • 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


ADVENTURES IN JAZZ - With well-known 
musicians. (Pargod, today at 1.30 p.m., 
Wednesday at 9.30p.m.) 

ASH IRA > Sings original in English. For 
women only. (Israel Centre. Monday at 8 p.m.) 

IT WE KNOW HOW TO LOVE - Songs with 


y Hotel. Uz Magees 
lay at 8.30 p.m!); h 
ie Welsgal Trio, (Thur 


MUSICAL MKLAVE MALKA -The Diaspora 
YeshJva Band. (Mount Zion Centre, tomorrow 
at 9.30 p.m.) 


MUSICAL MELAVB MALKA - Hassldic rock 


(Paigod, Monday at 9.30 p.m.) 


ntaenr, wmu. cabaret - suns by Adi 
pztbn (In Oerman and Engllah with some 
Hebrew translations.) (Cameri, Ravel, Sun- 
day, Tuesday through Thursday at 10.30 p.m.) 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF JAZZ - From the 


Jnade Orchestra. CT.A. Museum, ThuHday at 
9p.m.), 

D008 AND QUARTETS - Folk muiic with the 
Dodalm and the Paivarfm. (Old Jnffa, HI 
Hamsnf, tonight at 10.30 p.m.) 


THE MOUTH RUNS AWAY - Spllre and 
humour with Dudu Topaz. (Belt Hebayal. 
Wednesday at 9 p.m.) 


SILK ROAD- Ychudll Ravltzsolo. (Old Jaffa, 
El Hamara, tomorrow at 10.30 p.m.; Tknvia, 
Wednesday at 9 p.m.) 


UPPER JAZZ CELLAR - With well-known 
musicians. (Belt Leissln, Upper Cellar, Sunday 
at 10 p.m.) 

YAFFA YARKONI - Song* of Erclz laraol. 
(Belt Lclssin, Upper Cellar, Wednesday at 9.30 
p.m.) 


. FIFTH INTERNATIONAL JAZZ FESTIVAL 
IN ISRAEL -t- The MJchal UrbaQiak Constella- 
tloh. (Eilat, Chib In, tonight at 10 p.m. and 
midnight)! AlrtO Moreira and Flora Purim 
Ensemble, (filial. Amphitheatre, tomorrowal 
9p.m.) 



Jazz Festival -percussionist Air to Moreira plays In Eilat tomorrow nighi. 


FOR children 


THEATRE 


^J^RtW-CLIbnrtyEeO Otidto, TW 

OAUKANd Tliup- Enter! tinmen! wtlh Ibe 
P.B ( 0,rKd Behnr, Siindiy al 4.30 ; 

SjfH SOU1, MUSIC - IlraeU Ustouc. 

^5“^f I X^-U-PLAN c HFm - Pup- 
<Ub ' r '> Bs “ Q * ricn ' Sunday 111 

ANO. °f(E - MuUcal nbo»l 
’ Moteutn < Monday 

• ‘^°'.l,^n. < f' CUS - , 


theatre. Ajw4 
JJberty Bell Qar- ' 

'^‘^^T'TWlay.Thuradayat 10.15 a.m.) 


TRAINED ANIMALS -Puppet theauefor age 
' 3 and above, main Theatre, tomorrow al 11 
a.tn., 4.30 p,m., Monday, Wednesday at 10.15 
aLpi.^.SOp.m.) 


(Old Jaffa, Haslmtah, tomorrow at 11 a.m.) 

LET THE WINNER LAUGH- A circus show. 
: (Old JaQ0, Haslmtah . tomorrow at 7 p.m.) 

NOT A NUDNIK - Theatre. (Belt Ulaaln, 
. tomorrow at 11.30 ojn.) ■ 

THINGS THAT WERE TROT - Mlttfcal 
theatre with music by Shlonto Oronkh. (Bell 
Hehayal, Thursday at 3 p m ) 

Haifa 7 

THE KING WENT TO SLEEP - Musical 
comedy. (HaffaTboatrp, Monday at 10 a.n.) 

THINGS THAT WERE. TRui- See T.A’. 
(Kiryat Halpt, BeltHa’am. Thettlay al 5 p.m.) 

Others '•* *• V; /.••-•'.j ;N? • 

THE TIME TUNNEL - Theattov (b« Acre, 
Knights* HMla. tompmwetJJO pjn.) 


AH prOgramnua are In Hebrew unless olbenrim 


Ilk HasJIri. (Tzavla, tomorrow i 
Sunday, Monday at 8,30 p.m.) 


INSIDE - Hasunun proouawn. women KREUTZEX SONATA - By Tolstoy. A Study 
press their bitterness through tongs and poetry . of MZ ^ jealousy. (Belt Lciisfn, Upper 
, uy women. (Pargod, tomorrow at 9.30p.m.) • Cellar, tomorrow at 9.30 p.m.) . 


Two women friends and their complicated 
relations with melt; (Pargod. Tuesday al 9J0 
P-m) 

Tel Aviv are* 

ALL MY SONS' EXCEPT NAOMI or THE 


Sunday, Monday ,« 9 p.ni'.j 


BASIC ntAlNWO (BILOXI BLUES] - By 
Net] Simon. HaWmah production. Seauel to 
Srtshion Be*h Memoirs, ^ about a soldier en- 


Cellar, tonight af 9j30jp.m.) 

TORCH SONO TRUvOG Y - Beil Leissln prt> 
duciion. Fltiil of a Jewish American homoaos- 
. tial to Hvc Ku own Hfe. (Belt Lehnln, tomemow, 
Tuesday, Thursday at 8.30 p.m.) 


"BOTCHA" - Haifa MunklpM Theotre pro* 

e ctlon. A ycshlva student renounces roOglpn 
singly. (Neve Zedek, Sunday at 9 p*m.) 

THE DANCE OF GBNCHJF COHEN - Beit 
Letelo production. A Jew and Nazi veteran lo 
<3<rm«ny Irt the Fifties. (Old Jaffa, Hnihnub, 
to^laiipp.ni,,'faMd«yM9p.m^^ ; ■ 


DEATH AND THE VIRGIN - By HlUel 
Mittdpunkt. Haifa Municipal Theatre produc- 
tion. A family's dead relatives return to help 
them. (Haifa Theatre. Tuesday Ihrough Thurs- 
day at 8. 3A p.m.. Wednesday also at 4.30p.m.) 


TARTUFFE - By MoUire. Haifa Municipal 


AU progr a m m e s start at 8.30 p.m, unless otlier- 
: wkeaUlcd. ' 

Tel Aviv afrea 

DUOTONR - Shimon Abclovitch, violin; 
Zkhava Simon, piano. Works by Beethoven, 
Handel, Nikolai Rakov, Prokofiev, Tchaikovs- 
ky. KNvatajm.T^ovu. tomorrow ul 9 p.m.) 

Other's 

FI.OTE AND PIANO RECITAL - Yntu.. Weln 


MunldpiJ Theatre prodiKtwn. About violence 
fa a London hfah Mhool. (Wadi SaUb, Sunday 
through Thureqfty at 8.30 p.m.) 


(Zfcnrdm Ya'acov, Go It LilUn .tomorrow};- ' 
THE NETAJ4YA ORCHESTRA - Conductor 
Samuel Lew la. Coned rt of light, cfasslce I ntude. 
(NctRayn, KJkar Jla’ntzmaul, Tuesday). 



XAFON 

19lh week 
2 Oscar Awards 
The new film hy David Lea 

A PASSAGE 
TO INDIA 


TUB JHRU6ALEMP08T MAGAZINE 


THE HOTEL 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


5.30: PLANET OF THE APES 
7.30; FALLING IN LOVE 
9.30: WITNESS 
Ttmr. midnight : TOOTSIE 


7lh week 

THE NEVER 
ENDING STORY 


LILY 

M«Hk 

THE NEVER 
ENDING STORY 

Sat. 7. 15, VJO 
Weekday. 5, 7. 15. 5.30 

Fri. 10p.m.; kOTCMTNGIOM 

OASIS T«l. 73959* 

EMERALD FOREST 

Fri.M45p.m- 

Snl. 7.25.9.45 

Weekday s 5. 7 35, 9 45 _ 

ORDKA Tel. 72J72® 

6th week 

A VIEW TO 
A KILL 

JAMES BONU^ 

Weelula^5.M:CH'lJI’ F ' tl ' S>V> * 
RAMAT CAN Tel. 79d504 
4Ui weefc 

COTTON CLUB 

Sal . and weekdays 7. 370 

RAV-GAN I 

atbwek 

Fri. I0p m „ 
Sal. and weekdays 7.45. v.a u 

POLICE 
ac adem y n 

Sal. 11 a.m.; weekday. 

Sun. 5.20 
FANTASIA 



RAV-GAN 3 

4lh nick 

Sal. and weekdays 7.40: 


Fri. lUp.m.: 

Snl. nod weekdays ft..Vi. , l.3tl 

PASSAGE TO INDIA 


Sal. 1 1 J. in.; weekdays 11,3. in. 


AUDITORIUM 
DANIEL HOTEL & Sl’A 

Sal. 7.15.9.30: 

Nl'VF.K SAV NKVKR AGAIN 
luc.B: 

GUNS OK NAVARONNE 
Thur. 7.15, 9.30: 
TERMS OF ENDEARMENT 



1IECHAL Tjrl. 81505 

A VIEW TO 
A KILL 


T1FERET Tel. 87300 

theTast 

DRAGON 

Sal. and weekdays 7.30.9.30 


ATZMAUT Tel. 866320 

6th week 

A VIEW TO 
A KILL 


JERUSALEM 
Augiul 2 — August 9 
rn. H.30 Another Time, Anal her Place 
dir: Michael Radford 

Sal. 20.00 National Lampoon 1 * Animal 
Roiiifl dir: John Landis 22.00 Betrayal 
or. David Jones 

S “£: 19 -0° Exposure dir: Kieran Hickey 
1978 (Ireland); Criminal Conversation 
on Reran Hickey 1980 (Ireland) 21.30 
The Brink Of Lift- dir: Ingmar Bergman 
Moo- 19.00 Rye Bje Brazil dir: Cnrlos 
pieguet 19,00 Zazle Dana Le Metro dir; 
u>uli Malle (small hall) 21.00 At The 
annua Palace — Linm O'Leary dir: 
“BnnldTaylor Black (Ireland 1983);The 
Schooner dir: Bill Mlskclly (Ireland 
■983) (small hall) 21. 30 Through A Glass 
Dsrijy dir: Ingmar Bergman 
lo'iJr'O® Wars dir; Ocorge Lucas 
J!: , Tlw Treasure Or The Sierra Madre 
w: John Huston 1 9.00 Le Petit Monde de 
r® Julicn Duvivlcr (small 
u j ^1’^® Los Santos Inocentea dir: 
Mario Camus 

W *”«>The Verdkt dir: Sidnoy Lumet 
19.00 L’Affalrt Maurltzlus dir: Julicn 
““wlcr (small haU) 21.00 The Devil’s 
ft* dir: Ingmar Bergman (small hall) 
41.30 The Last Waltz dir: Martin 
Scorsese 

19.00 The Outcasts dir: Robert 
ffiVSL mm0DS (^dand 1982) (small 
hall) J. On The Silence dir: Ingmar Bcrg- 
®an (small hall) 21.30 Vlvement Dlman- 
, 1 Francois Truffaut 24.00 Pol- 
e l f T «*“‘ d,r;Tobc Hooper 
hn Tempest dir: Paul Mazunky 
Screenings at Hie Cinematheque, 
Hebron Road, TeL 712192, 713398 

— JenmlwH i 


SPBffT OF ISRAEL 
HOME WITH YOU! 


Multi-Media Show 


of braels ndhpast 
and dynamic present 

Showtimea 

ENGLISH: 

9 a.m., 12, 2. 6, 8,9 p.m. 
GERMAN: 

SUN, MON, WED, FRI, 7 p 
FRENCH: 

TUE, THUR, SAT, 7 p.m. 
"OLD JAFFA MALL'* 
4 PASTEUR STREET 
OLD JAFFA 68046 
Tel Q3-8S830Q, 
836106, 820595 


J-p?jp rrZL Pope Insurance Agency 

House & Car Poltoles 

in English 
P ersonal Service 

Cali for a quotation. 8 a.m.-l p.ni. dally. 

8 Stampfer St., Netanya, Tel. 083-36204, 34717 


AOGTOT 2, 198S 



Tin: cotton ci.uh - sinry »r n 


DON'T LOOK NOW - From a laic by Daphne 
du Mauricr, »uh Julie Christie uml Donald 
Sutherland .is a couple pursued by death and 
disaster in Venice. Director Nidus Roeg pro- 
duces some wonderful pictures ol a disintegrat- 
ing Venice with a frighrening atmosphere tilled 
with forebodings. 

FALLING IN LOVK- A tentative and delicate 
love affair between a man and a woman whn 
are both married, set against a background ol 
crowded New York train stations and oblivious 


FANTASLt - Brilliant, delightful dream-like 
Wall Disney classic Recommended for the 
whole family. 


WALKING TOURS 


MONTENEGRO -0\nr«i»htil.» • the imported 
winkers from the South of linn -pc who «h» the 
dirty job. of the Ninth - are the ■■ubiect ol 
Yng.irl.lv director Uusan Mukjvejev's l.ilest 
film. Brilliant 

THE NF.VKR F.NIHNG STORY - German film 
a hour ini Introverted little huv wlmdi'oivets a 
mars ellou*. hook. J'he .Vier kiiinu' Siwv It 
tells ihc story in the magic land »>l Fanlnuu. 
being eaten away hy a strange, unknown sick- 
ness. Interesting special effects. 

NEVER SAY NEVER AGAIN - Based on 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA - David Lean s film, 
based on the EM. Forster 1924 novel about the 
lives of the Briiish In India, is an example of a 
superb quality production. Delightful. 


A VIEW TO A Kil l. - Roger Moure, alias 
James Honri. tills lime cniifnui(« .in evil- 
minded upilnlM who intends In flood tin’ 
entile Silicon Valiev in California, destroying 
the nwin world supply of e kt ironic »)wp*. .mil 
taking user the murket with Iris own product. 
1spic.il Itiiml sniff, full s>f .iction. empty of 
plot 

1VITM-SS - A con I rum Winn ol two worlds - 
bet « sen :i modern. 2<Hh -century man to nhnni 
violence is an escrydav fad <if life, and an 
eight -sear- old Anush buy and his mother, 
representing a pmifisl society whose structure 
has remained rigidly unchanged since the* IMh 


YOU’RE IN THE ARMY, GIRlii - Israeli film 
looks at 7 young women taking their first steps 
in the IDF and die way in which they adjust to 
























































Million Esther, 7 Rehov Ibn G vlrol, 

Tel Aviv. Tel. 03-245096. Open dally 
Including Shabbat. (No credit cards. ) 

A SMALL sign says "European 
food," but a quick look at the menu 
will tell you that Europe here docs 
not mean Frnnce or Italy. For those 
of us with East European forebears, 

1 would say it was food like grandma 
used to make, except that many of 
our grandmothers stopped making 
food like this. 

The restaurant has wood panelling 
and little old-fashioned lamps. But 
on a warm Shabbat afternoon, with 
hardly any traffic on Rehov Ibn 
Gvirol. and a pleasant breeze blow- 
ing, it is far nicer to sit at one of the 
little tables, with their red-checked 
' tablecloths, on the sidewalk. 

Before producing the menu, the 
wniter brought us three dishes con- 
taining two kinds of horseradish - * 
red and white- and pickles. We tried 
(he pickles with trepidation, sure 
they would as usual taste of chemic- 
als. They were home-made and deli- 
cious, and atone would justify a visit 
loMiznon Esther. 

I was a little less impressed with 
my first course of gefille fish. The 
generous portion consisted of one of 
the classic forms of this dish: a slice 
of carp, intact and filled with a 
mixture of chopped fish. My objec- 
tion was based mainly on prejudice 
foT I prefer the rather spicy variety, 
and this was sweet. 


Like grandma used to make 


Had l been asked to guess Esther’s 
origins, I would have said Poland. 
Esther - a friendly And pleasant 
womnn who doesn’t look like any- 
body’s grandmother - in fact comes 
from the Ukraine. This is perplex- 
ing, for the grandmother who made 
the kind of gefilte fish that formed 
my taste also came from that part of 
■Eastern Europe. Perhaps this is one 
•wnr* proof that cuisine changes 


MATTERS OF TASTE 
Haim Shapiro 

when it travels. 

The chopped liver ordered by my 
companion was more to my taste. 
Here the important flavour, as might 
be guessed, was schmaltz and fried 
onions. For fried onions are the 


backbone of East European Jewish 
cooking. 

THOUGH THE day was a warm 
one, I could not resist the temptation 
of ordering cholent and kishke, the 
Yiddish cook's answer to the Mickey 
Finn. The portion was enormous. 
There were beans and potatoes, and 
a little barley for variety, and all of it 
studded with bits of chicken giblets. 


stuffed intestine, in . 
American Jewish ’circles often 
known by the strange name of 
stuffed derma - was tender rather 
than crisp as I prefer it, but nicely ' 
seasoned. 

My companion, a bit more sensi- 
bly, tried the meat balls. Many 
Israelis will not eat this dish in res- 
taurants, because they remember 
the period of austerity when a meat 
ball was a suspicious object. Howev- 
er, they were quite good. So were 
the boiled potatoes, which were 
accompanied by a rich meat gTavy. 

]’d eaten richly and heavily, and 
felt it only right to do penance by 
having compote for dessert. It was 
delicious. Esther explained that she 
doesn’t cook the fruit: she simply 
pours boiling water over it , and lets it 
stand, thereby avoiding mushiness. 

In any case, the result is commend- 
able. 

Equally good, if a bit richer, was 
my companion's apple strudel, 
though the crust was not the classic 
paper-thin variety I prefer. It was 
more the kind of crust grandmother 
might have made had she hailed 
from the Ukraine. 

i The coffee was what one might 
i expect at such a restaurant - nothing 
: to write home about, but it cleared 

/ my head after the cholent. My com- 
panion, probably wiser, had tea. 

] The bill for two, including soft . 
t drinks, came to IS27.420. It was 
worth every shekel. D 



JH^honal r^mutuni 

•SumrtAnblun Cuisine 'Enjoy mitral Ar'blsn spectallies igSME 
and '‘maias” while watching scenic Old Jerusalem. 

Please rail (02) I82M6 tor leseirailons SMCgSffl 

agXtm. AVZ.hu. S,.. Era. leiaralen, _ jjfcgS 


Eat & Enjoy 


odipoz ltd) 

TO'TU 

Till! largest 
manufacturers I 

of gold jewelry j 
in the Middle 
and Far East 


European - Jewish Cooking at !la best St 

OranaTwiy SoinUMIo lOpmCIwa RKtmnn, Monday eves 
.For awntoa cad (02)232232 1 

3] mowflH JBWJMEm HOTa VIlHUo t 


'lit. CHUNQCHING \ i 


Catering service for 
all addresses in the 
city; Beit Hakerem ' 
fSmadcr Gas Station) TSttb 
Kosher, under the 
supervision of. the Jjh& 

J erusa lem Rabbinate 

Open flOQa-3 pro, 6 JOpm-mldnlghl 
ltt H«u|$tu comer YcfeNtf.-i , 

- Tel. ( fr)S3StS2 ■ . 

imohlefc Cardo CaWi Q 


Kosher ddiy restaurant with a j 
•< •♦touch of homo’* In the I 
Jewish Quarter, The Caido. 01*1 1 
! City, 02-283858; Pun-6 pro; I 
v‘ Fri. IUI1 pro; Sat dosed J 


tardily hotel 
f 1 UJJJ J? ■Outstanding 

TQf 'Pestaurom 

* Cot Jed shop 
• Shoroer Shabbat;* ‘Kosher 
Z4 |<lng Pavkt St. IQ# 22331 


Just coe hour! 

i ; 

The only piece Injsrael fbf : 
v points _ iom 18 on (4x8 Inch**) 
S1dM~proce*6-6 

TBL AVIV : • JERU8ALEM 

180 OlssnooH 8*. ^YihudeSt. 

Til. 03-241397 T«t.Q2-231W7 

Looted ei*o In 

RlihonLwkin elid. Wit Saba 
Open 8un.— Thun. 




RENT 

th. , ™«|acar )2S%\ 

fet <»U rf ir-A ■ . . > discount 



JERUSALEM 

SERVICES 




\i // 

<) \/ f E 

(J y 

Mr aJ jr 


AWlbESELEGTlpN ‘ fM 
AT FACTORY PRICES ^ 

Address: Jerusalem, Wrd Harutzim Street, 

Qpen: Suhday-Thursday 9am-5- 3,, P m ' - 67 j4,Zl 

Friday 9am-12ptta : :.. ‘ Bu8es- ’ 


Exceptionally Woody 


AS FAR AS I am concerned. The 

Purple Rose of Cairo is this year’s CINEMA 

most fascinating and original movie. , 

As enthusiastic as I was when I first Dan r BUiani 
saw it in Cannes in May, where it put 
all other selections in the shade , I am — 
even more excited about it now. 

Woody Allen has managed the rare 
feat of combining a serious and high- 
ly relevant analysis of cinema versus 
life, facts versus fiction, in a very 
entertaining form, rewarding not 
only for an audience exclusively in- 
terested in art theory, but for every- 
body who likes a good film with 
strong performances and a plot lar- 
ger than life. 

In the last few years, Allen has 
strengthened his position as an ex- 
ceptional film-maker, doing his own _ . _ .. 

thing and penetrating deeper and Scene f rom The Emerald Forest 


was concerned with reality, which is 
why one is tempted to ’believe it 
might be allegorical. However, the 
backdrop is too real, the story itself 
presented too factually to accept it as 
pure fantasy. 

To take a similar example, geog- 
raphically speaking. Werner Herzog 
managed to imbue his clnsh of civi- 
lizations with true allegorical mean- 
ing in Fitzcarraldo by treating it 
more respectfully, allowing the 
whole thing more depth and giving 
the purely imaginary greater prom- 
inence. And even then, the facts he 
had to stick to quite often came into 
conflict with his intentions. 

Not that Boorman's theory is 
necessarily wrong, for after nil. it Ls 
no secret that modern civilization 
has brought with it plagues just as 


deeper into his personal interests ... . much as blessings. But to descend 

with a courage and perseverance S.™ i£ .hi from this notionTo a kind of simpli- 

unheard of in the American Dim * hb fled primitivism, to argue Ihalcvery- 

industry. Possibly it is living and thing in the forest is perfect, or it 

working in New York that gives him Ims1 defensible, us long as the white 

thisfreedom. Undoubtedly Iwoma- behove them to have mngic powers. . . . . te „. » fmnl ., 


thisfreedom. Undoubtedly, two nia- „ .. m man’s hand is kept away front it, 

jor reasons are the overall success of . while modem life is a grotesque 

his movies at the box office and the “he h'v .^f.-ftS!’ mockery of nature, is n bit too 

basic fact that none of the produc- wher e he is g rabbed by painted Indi- easy T f, crc i# morc |0 „ lhn „ |h „, 

lions he is involved with demands a ^^ d ,h M " n b L S, Th.°r.tL y not to mention the fact that one has 

heavy investment. htmo ff Into the | ungle. The father, t0 bo exlremely nnive not 10 rcali2e 

But above all. it Is Allen’s talenl, «*■* « ront lnuIng tofer K tlon at h s Ihal everyttli „ g ma „ has achil:ved 

and his visible progression towards a n A»' until now, for better and Tor worse, is 
narrative style of his own, evolving boy ' „ the result of his nature and his im- 

from a culture that owes more to the “mpanion killed by a stray arrow. |ses which have a| heen part 

eastern seaboard film buff's adora- , adventures, he even- of hinli whelher h(; was shonling 


dui aDove an, u is /Mien s talent, mat everyimng man nas acmeveu 

and his visible progression towards a i° b ; n A»' until now, for better and Tor worse, is 
narrative style of his own, evolving boy ' „ the result of his nature and his im- 

from a culture that owes more to the “mpanion killed by a stray arrow. |ses which have a| bcen , 
eastern seaboard film buff's adora- . ^. ‘ cr n^y adventures h even- of bim whelbcr be wns sbonli 

lion of cinema, than to Hollywood'a ,u k ll ., h “ th a a guns or poisoned lances. 

nrofs>«ir.rarai abducted his son, who is alive and 

movie routines ^ ^ well, hut doesn't remember much HOWEVER, there is a way to enjoy 

That culture' hlenda the Mand-nn “bout his childhood and has no in- this film. First or nil, forget that it 

comic's nift nf renartM the mn.f tendon of leaving what he regards as wasJohnBoormanwhomadcil.and 

Ss e»? nSr rn, „ bis own paople. As a matter of fact, forget that it has pretentious, sin- 
cian s ear for popular music bs an .... tb , ia _ = dvllic . bal * h „ , h . „ nr , d 


essential 7, . “ ,, ’ life in the Jungle is so idyllic that cere, to be sure, ro warn Ihe world 

nerson's BFeai?d^he^r. l Hin,| a eue a rd even the father Is rather tempted by against destroying its natural re- 
fee avid filmBner he whn it before he is returned safely back sources, and pulling an end to a way 

fee avi d _ filmgoer,_ who pot only bnmB of |ifc wilboa ^ lear “ ing lbe , essons it 


«l OohufeSd FelHnr^If hna^kn UW. there are wars between has to give. Look instead for a sort of 

learned to* lnot^ Am.^ l . h fnd ?u tribes, white people perverting the Disney film, colourful, pleasing, 

films from UmmZ'lh noble sav “8 M inl ° drunken animals with some tension and some relief, 

W J a and destroying rhem, and finally a with heavy villains, handsome 

bom btiH raT lt ^ cll . 1 ^ as a grand gesture apparently signifying heroes and lovely maidens, and with 

to and brought up in the Big f hat person cannot a happy ending. Not everything will 

" condone the miseries Imposedon the fall into place but most of the details 

natural man by the decadent product will fit in, more or less. 

BEFORE BRANDING The Emer- .of modern society, and, therefore, If you adopt this attitude, you can 
eld Forest as a waste of a summer the only logical stand he can Bdopt is enjoy the superlative camera work 

evening, one has to remember that against that society. of Philippe Rousselot (the man who 

the persbn behind it, John Boorman, shot Diva), the exotic locations, the 

is a highly respected director. Some AT FIRST glance, this could be pretty girls tiM naturel (quite moral, 

French critics would even swear that Interpreted as another version of even for Disney, since they are sav- 

hc Is one of the most important Deliverance, moving the action from ages).Inbrief,amoviewhoseexist- 

Pgurea in cinema today. Some of his North to South America. Once ence is justified mainly by the back- 

. movies ar<6 certainly remarkable, be again; modem man is pitted against ground it uses, the story serving as an ; 

it the earjy Point Blank or the later the wild spirits of the forest in their excuse for the trip. So far, so good. 1 

pillyerarlce, or even the relatively different forms, whether human, Beyond that Boorman’s case is pret- 

r^cent handsome and nostalgic Ex- animal or natural. (referring, in De- ty shaky. 

ctdlbur. liver once, to the might of the tor- As for the actors, Powers Boothe, 

‘ faring this in mind; one is pre- rents).. But, jiossibly because there who plays the lead, must be very 

pared to give him the benefit of the was no Jame? Dickey here to write rand of the wilds. He fust brpke 

, doubt; : to admit that he may have the script, the complex presentation through to stardom via a TV mint- 

Intended something quite different of the two sides concerned now be- series devoted to the Guyana 


(rate What we finally get to see on the comes s u pe r f i c i a I , militant tragedy, in which he played the de- 

’■creen. For instance, pure allegory- preaching. ranged preacher, Jim Jones. Ticn he 

- Presenting his ideas about the failure Modem man, says Boorman in wandered through the Honda mar- 

$ modern civilization, the ecologic- this film, is bad, mercenary, irnmor- shes in Southern Comfort. Now he is 

« destruction Of nature, and the al, bent on destruction. Savages, on back in the jungle, this time the 

jntrnsipn of the mythical into real the other hand, art pure, noble, genuine tarn forests of Brazil, des- 

■ life. truthful, and on top of it all, live in perately trying to outplay the nwr- 

i : The Iroubleis that Boormah him- 'paradise. Thert'is nothing Boor- velsofnalureandtangmlheunfair 
"if doesn't adopt this approach. He man's Wild forest resembles more competition. 

■ ' PPlnts ^bht'that the stOrvIsbSlva than q Hollywood backloti ell deco- Charles Boormon, the directors 

nnd there rered for a tropical-island mnsionh son, pj^Tymiy .tln..bd«ciod«o« 


This Week in Israel*Th| 

037532222 JERUSALEM MUSEUMS 


this week 



the israel museum 
jerusalem 


EXHIBITIONS 

NEW GALLERIES 

Icraal CommunHlaa - Tradhlom and Heritage: The Irena and Davida Sata Wing 
Aslan Art: The Salma Picclotto Galiory 

Old Masters: The Aaron and Blima Shickman Old Masters Gallery 
Prombed Gifts. 200 exhibits which will one day reach the Museum at beouesu 
Prom the Depths of tha Sea: Cargoes of ancient wrecks from the Carmel Coast. 
(Rockefeller). 

Customs and Costumes: East and West. 

A Cave In ths Desert: 9,000 year old finds Irom Nehal Hemar. 

From the Secular to the Seared: Everyday objects in Jewish Ritual Use. Till 12.8. 
Meat an Israeli Artist: Ira Ratchwargor and Reut Shaher. 

Painting Instruction In the Youth Wing — and exhibition of children's paintings, 
Permanent exhibition of Archaeology, Judaic*. Art and Ethnic Art. 


SPECIAL SUMMER ACTIVITIES 
CHILDREN'S FILM 

Frl., August 2 at 1 1.00, Sun., 4, Tues., 6, Wad., 7, Thun., 8 Aug., at 1 1 .00 
and 18.00. Frl., Aug. 9 at 1 1.00. 

THE CRAZY JUNGLE ADVENTURES — adventure film — moments of fear 
mingled with laughter. 

CHILDREN'S THEATRE (ages 7 end up). 

Monday, August 6 at 10.46 end 16.00 

NINE STORIES AND ONE — musical based on Jewish stories. 

THEATRE FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
Tuesday August 6 from 1B.00— 19 j00. 

TARA GROUP — free outdoor performances. 

TERRACE CONCERT 
Tuesday August 8 at 17.30. 

JEWISH SOUL MUSIC — Ylirael Zohar ploys clarinet, with accordion 
accompaniment, Jewish/ Israel I soul muila es It Is played by the Hessldim in 
Meron. 

FILMS 

Saturday August 2 at 21.00. 

THE CLOWNS (Italy 1970). 

Dir. Federico Fellnl. 

Tues., August 6 at 11.00 and 20.30, and Sat., August 10 at 21.00. 

LES PRINCES (France 1984). 

Dir. Tony Qeills; with Jenird Danmon, Muse Dalbray. 

SPECIAL QUIDEDTOUR 
Tuesday August 6 at 11.00. 

FROM THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA - tour of the exhibition. 

(Rockefeller Muieum). 

RUTH YOUTH WlNQ 

Special activities for summer holidays) 

Recycling room: Sun., Mon., Wed. & Thurs. 1 0.00-17.00 & Tubs. 1 0.00-19.00. 
Tuesday, July 30 at 16.30 with Nava Meer. 

GUIDED TOURS IN ENGLISH 

Museum: Sun., Mon., Wed., Thurs., Fri. at 1 1.00; also Sun. 1 5.00, Tues. 16.30 

Archaeology Galleries: Monday at 15,00 

Shrine of the Book: Sunday and Tuenlay at 1 5.00 

Judalca/Heritage Galleries: Thursday at 15.00 

Rockefeller Museum: Sun., Fri. at 1 1 .00. 

VISITING HOURS - Extended summer hours - Tuesdays 10.00-22.00 
Museum — Galleries and Shrine of the Book: Sun.. Mon., Wed., Thurs. 10.00- 
17.00; Tues. 10.00-22.0Q; Fri. & Set. 10.00-14.00. 

Library: Sun.. Mon., Wed., Thurs. 10.00-1 7.00; Tues. 16.00-22.00. 
Rockefeller f/liiiaum: Sun., Mon;, Tues., Wed., Thurs. 10.00-17.00; Fri. & Sat. 


Mr. end Mrs. Merit Lynton, August 4-10, 1985. 


THE I8RAEL MUSEUM 18 LOCATED ON RUPPIN ST., TEL. (02) 698211 


Neotlfi 

Hakikai 


TREKKING 

S-T 1 1 days. Camel Trekking 8926 

ev*ry Monday 

EfiYPt TOURS 


that- hi- ha, emoloved choreas menl (which Ihey probably hnd) fro- physical presence, and the youngslcr i 

’s&jss&^k sswawaxa ifassasst | 
SteSaS®* s^wsssr altars; 

. -f Watching them dance, one almost comcbackinlphisHrcaflerlUyentj, 

dxp«!s to see Belly Hutton Jump in, nnd his ndoptive fnlhnr, the head of i 
; 'Mfiet ii'aconslfuctton engineer em, wife her own ^ e 's hmirresto 11 ' Xpre “ , “' ,# ^ - 

■j ^fa« .,^Wh^«H Ti .y rfgS (reowrtbw '^ly fHoor men's sake, 

^SS^iSL If Boatman <Co,U,n U eH an page F, L 

WWAV.AtJOUST2.I9M ' VfiALEM POST MAOAWXB 


* NEGEV SAFARIS !:J 

E-S 8 devs every Thurs 

FOX-1 1 day. «very Mon. * Wed. S40 y ' 

FOX-8 8 days, every Friday fllO Budget Tours 

FOX-5 6 days, every Monday 5248 E-4 Budget *1 days every Thu 

S- 1 I (lay fianui Kaptrln. « 61 M S dS!' Mm 

S- 2 ! day, Suit. K.Urini. . ,111 TnniI.r to r.no ” ” S " 
S* 3 3 tUiw ov.ry Turapay ,170 a 3 . hSu,, 

S- 4 4 day*, every Friday . 8293 A "T* 3 ln J 1 h 

9- 6 6 deya. every Monday . $298 Every Sun, Tues, Thurs. 

_ -- - n |e rnjalcn1; 3g. Ka| " (layctoS Sti.Tcl.W^ 6^9 385.63 64 94 
Tel A.vlv,new ofncc:J52 Hayrirkon St., Tel. (0 J> 46311 1 -2-3-4 
; Eilat: Egged Tbun,I!gged Cci»Ml Bus Station Tel.059-7St6J 




(Continued from page E) 

maybe it was a good thing lo release 
this film in summer. Later on, it 
might have been taken too seriously, 
and that’s something it couldn’t . 
affoid. 

A MOVIE that definitely qualifies 
for a silly season prize bears the 
presumptuous title The Last Dra- 
gon. Tills would normally indicate 
some sort of scientific documentary, 
or alternatively a mythical story in 
live action or animation from the 
Disney studios. At the most, one 
would dare to hope for a new com- 
pilation of Bruce Lee sequences, 
marketed once again for the benefit 
of the faithful. 

While there is something of the 
myth and quite a lot of Bruce Lee in 
it, the key to this movie flashes on 
the screen as soon as it kicks off. For 
up there, in huge letters, is the 
information that this is a Berry Gor- 
dy movie. 

Berry Gordy is the Great Manitou 
of black music In America, the, 
creator and the owner of the Tamla 
Motown label, on which rhythm- 
and-blues is more than a credo; it has 
reached the proportions of a reli- 
gion. With artists such os Diana Ross 
(who was also Gordy’s wife) and the 
Suprenies, Smokey Robinson, 
Gladys Knight and the Pijis, the late 
Marvin Gayc, and countless others, 
there is un identifiable Motown star 
profile, an identifiable Motown 


sound, and a full-grown and im- 
mensely profitable Motown indus- 
try. A film from this stable can’t be 
anything but a promo-compilation 
for its artists, sold in what is sup- 
posed to be the most favourable 
light, to their adoring fans. 

Which, supposedly, should excuse 
all the silliness in this opus. It is 
intended to be on urban legend of 
our times, concerning one LeToy 
Green, a black karate whiz- kid who 
is meek, peaceable and afraid to go 
out into the world, because he does 
not believe he has reached the end of 
his studies. His tutor thinks dif- 
ferently and sends him on a wild 
goose chase after an imaginary grand 
master. 

On the way, our big, innocent 
happens to save a luscious video-clip 
idol hom a fate woise than death. 
He also has to measure up to a 
comically threatening character by 
the name of Sho’nuff, alias the Sho- 
gun of Harlem, who considers Green 
a threat to his reputation in the black 
community. 

You don’t have to be psychic to 
guess what is bound to happen, and 
this parody of many parodies isn|t 
going to surprise you. In fact, it 
doesn’t even try lo take care of the 
pjot or the characters. They are 
necessary . but not very important 
excess luggage on the shoulders of a 
production whose main purpose is to 
introduce as many new hits as possi- 
ble, display the video cassettes that 
will sell those hits, and find an excuse 


to do all this as often as possible. 
Thus, (he leading lady has her own 
TV show displaying video-clips, 
some of which she repeats live in a 
super-discotheque, with all the trim- 
mings of modern technology. Play- 
ing Bruce Lee excerpts on its huge 
video screens is just one more bonus 
for the fans. 

The lead actors have short names 
- Taimak is the man, Vanity the 
woman - so the fans won’t have la 
sweat too much remembering who is 
who. They are both very pretty but 
de Niro and Streep can go on sleep- 
ing peacefully: nobody here is after 
their jobs, . 

The songs sound all right. Of 
course, what will hit the top of the 
charts and what will never be heard 
again is determined elsewhere. 
What is certain is that The Last 
Dragon is not fathering a new trend 
in pop. 

Incidentally, the musical director 
is an Israeli, Misha Segal, once a 
figure, greatly in favour here with 
singers such as Arik Einstein, but 
lately kept pretty busy on the other 
side of the ocean. 

M1KLOS JANCSO, the man who 
more Ihnn anyone was responsible 
for introducing Hungarian films into 
the European, art houses in the Six- 
ties, is in Israel, shooting on loca- 
tion. Jancso's new movie , The Dawn , 
is based on Elie Wiesel’s first novel, 
written in 1959, which tells the story 
of an Etzel cell that takes British 


hostages. The cell intends to prevent 
His Majesty's government Irom 
hanging one of their own, captured 
during an attack on a police station. 

The movie, says Jancso, focuses 
un the young man who is charged 
with executing the hostages and on 
the psychological crisis he goes 
through, as he wonders how it is 
possible to fight for freedom and he a 
hangrrtan at one and the same time. 

French Minister of Culture Jac- 
ques Lang has participated substan- 
tially in financing the production, 
originally intended to be a Franco- 
Hungarian co-production. At the 
last moment, the Hungarians said 
they could not participate for admi- 
nistrative reasons, hinting that the 
.movie may be interpreted as sup- 
porting terrorist movements, and 
therefore was not an acceptable pro- 
ject in Budapest’s eyes. This was 
obviously a pretext. One factor in 
the about-face may have been a 
virulent article published in the 
Egyptian daily al-Ahram , in which 
the Hungarians were criticized for 
joining in this project. 

French reaction to the Hungarian 
bucking out wns immediate and 
angry. Jacques Lang thereupon 
cut subsidies for the Hungarian films 
that were lo be shot in France. 
Meanwhile the producer of The 
Dawn, Evclyne July, found an 
Israeli company, YNYL, headed by 
Doron Eran and Yaud Lebanon, 
which was prepared to join in at the 
last moment. 


The production hit another snag 
after the first week of shooting on 
location in France: lead actor Philip- 
pe Ldolard broke his arm, and 
shooting was postponed for a whole 
month, with some changes in the 
crew, including a new cameraman, 
Armand Marcos, and a new oper- 
ator, Miklos Jancso Jr. (the direc- 
tor’s son h«is already made a name 
for himself back home in Hungary). 

The film features an international 
cast, including Michael York, who 
plays the British hostage; a new 
Albanian face, Redjcf Mitrovilza; 
an unknown Armenian actor, Avde- 
kian; and a rising French actress, 
Christine Boisson, who portrays an 
announcer for the underground's 
clandestine radio station. In other 
words, she will offer a new film 
version of Geula Cohen, following 
the performance of Hana Azoulay in 
Rage and Glory. Both producer July 
and director Jancso stress that The 
Dawn is not a realistic representa- 
tion of events and should not in any 
way be interpreted as an historical 
document. Jancso has made a name 
for himself through his spectacularly 
poetic treatment of historical events, 
transforming them into allegories 
that are relevant to our time. 

This is the first of at least two 
projects prepared by YNYL and 
July; the next one, scheduled for 
early winter, is an adaptation of the 
Elie Wiesel novel, Testament, 
directed by a Frenchman, Frank 
Cassenti. D 
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111 conu ‘ by, and the score demands 
!*“■ Tbs’ singing of Acis (Yolani 
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l AM SURE (hat getting material fur 
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* \ \ \\ V inspire fifty persons, among them a 

✓T 1» # 0 \ yAdwTjj considerable number or children, lo 

/ ** ~ Af i If.', w °rk together in a production of this 

^ ' B I .1 P" & kind. The boundless encigy of Mar- 

i - P garet Yekutiel and Nissan Elfen- 

. • „ _ j baum should be encouraged and 

[ 9 ^ • \ * \ 0 \ \ ^ The South is well served by the 

V u I y\ i - \ 0 Light Opera Company of the Negev, 

V ( ( \ # \ A which concentrates on Gilbert and 

f J i * j 6 \ J Sullivan. Central Israel now has the 

\ . * \ | Emek Hefer Chamber Opera 

o J i \ • '■) Group, which apparently specializes 

gW* . I 9 7 I \\ *1 L / in Baroque revivals. It is now the . 

1 1 \ ' j » I / l\*\ V > ■ | turn of the North to come forwurd/ 
|| \| a /# J* IV and contribute a work in the field of 

^ ' opera. Perhaps an opera by Hinde- 

" mith, Britten or Henze? Or perhaps 

MUSIC & MUSICIANS / Yohanan Boehm 

11 ■■ — ■■■ - - something over-ambitious or preten- 

AS AN ANTTDOTE to three weeks Acis and Galatea is listed in the tious. Just something to enjoy and to 

°f harp contest? and congresses, I catalogue of Handel’s works under reflect on. 

went last week to Kibbutz Ha'ogen the heading of Odes, Oratorios, etc. 

to see Handel's Acis and Galatea , It is sopietimes called opera, some- ERELLA TALMI, flute, and Mal- 

Ffisen ted by the Emek Hefer Cham- times pastorale. In Novello’s score, culm Frager, piano, have made an 

ber Opera Group. For three nights, it's called a Serenata, composed in enjoyable record of a charming 
[he large Cultural Centre at the the year 1720, though it was actually sonata by Gaetano Donizetti. It is 

kibbutz was crowded with people composed in 1718, and revised in brief and entertaining, and full of 

from far and wide. They confirmed 1732-36 (yes, I did some research), southern jol de vivre. Donizetti was 

the need for this kind of entertain- Tlie text is by John Gay, who wrote *>“iy 22 hi 1819, when he wrote this 

went. And entertainment it was. The Beggar's Opera, and tpes to piece. The duo s interpretation of 
H should be said at the start that all persuade us in the opening chorus . Schuperts Introduction and vana- 

farly and Baroque operas are almost that "We are gay and happy, happy tionstirt l>ockne Blunien (pTy Flow- 

un possible to stage for twentieth and gay," The chorus occupies a ers ),^‘ J® 2 ’ ts ^ more weighty and 

ccptury audiences, as they are de- central role in the proceedings. In tragic. They provide virtuoso vana- 

yoid of action. They are static not the Emek Hefer production, itprob- h°ns on one of ms saddest songs. I 

just bocail$e of their paucity of ably consisted of fanners and other reviewed recently a recording of the 

movement. In the long-drawn-out volunteerSi who moved self- Variations by Galway, and am in- 

da-capo arias, the singers do not consciously but produced a surpri- Hl) n . to prefer the Talmi-Frager, 

know what to do with their hands singly fine choral sound (despite TJcirperformanre hasmore about it 

and bodies. Wealthy companies qr their small number), and sang with personal commitment. GaJways 
*Wl*»h try to HU the void with unfailing precision and clean inlona- 

“TOptupuk scenery, gorgeous cos- lion the entire evening. slick tor my taste. The Talmi-Frager 

ftwtM, accomplished singers, a full Margaret Yekutiel, the driving dl “ ^andmore in i- 

perhaps even a glamorous force of the group, conducted from ■ »•••• »" d ^nfbrauty rnlh 

Woductor. The historically-minded the harpsichord is a no-nonsense the musics content, 

faiences at these,rieh events listen, style, and kept everybody in order. The second side presents another 
®k and; persuade themselves that -■ Theorehestra-sixviolins.twocelli, father unknown work; Ignaz Mos- 
navejust attended the resurrec- two excellent oboes, and an occa- cheles' Sonaln Ctmcerlmle, op. 44. 
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JN of these jeweta of operas which sional recorder (also very good), Moscheles (1794- 

beSn ' unjustly neglected for reinforced at the end by a little boy Albrechlsbcrger 


The second side presents another 
rather unknown work: Ignaz Mos- 
chdles’ Sonata Concertante, op. 44: . 
Moscheles (1794-1870), a student of. 
Albrechlsbcrger and Salieri, was 


pn a second recorder - performed one of the most famousplanists of his 

much better than one should expect lime, a teacher and friend of Felix 
of amateurs. Handel himself had ! Mendelssohn, arid nn acclaimed 


Pt 1 *™ Grou(j, So thh ex- only seven’ players in his firej roropOTer. thou H h tc^dny 
PJctwloas of a visitor from leru- performance, 80 Bmek Hefer did . thing by him is performed. This is 
eicn.Wefe not verv hinh. arid it was : nhite well. The singers tried to de- nnjust ns the preaent sonata demon- 

strates. On the whole, it moves quick- 


.b«?S,'i?. 8tl y teyivals are certainly mi 

H Ih ® purse of.the Emek Hefer of 


on ty ftri enthusiasm of the prodno- raonsttate various oegrees u; oiv w«y* 

S •'ho , bombarded me whh tele- tional involvement. J’olyphemus ly and elegantly. The perfonunneeu 

«^Us, , that induced melo vlslt (pavid Lowden) managed.to make 

k Hefer. Itturned outloJbe a hntof0«*rflhel«li%»»..-\'5^ .(fcflisnhpi Records, ATD 
’'Ufthwhllejourney. ; 1 . .foriny. figure from a Ghriatmos pan-* 8501). • n. 


was ■ quite well. The singers tried to de- 
dno s raonstrate various degrees of ermF 
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1 03-7532222 TEL AM MUSEUMS 


Viilting houra: Sun., Mon., Tubs., Thun., 10 om-6 pm; Wed., 10 am— 7 pm. 
Saturday: closed. 

During August the Museum will ba open on Friday, 9 am— 1 pm. 

Guided tours mult be pre-arranged (9 am— 1 pm). 

Photo Archive will be closed to the public during August & September. 

Permanent Exhibit and Chromosphere, the main aspects of Jewish life In the 
Diaspora, presented through the most advanced graphic & audio -visual techniques. 

EXHIBITIONS 

1. "Heturn to Life" The Holocaust Survivors: From Liberation to Rehabilitation. 

2. Jews In the World of Sports. 

EVENTS v 

1. Screening of the film:"7he Bride" 11942), a Jewish ShtatJ In Czechoslovakia 
The attempt of a 30-year old woman to avoid being sent to e concentration 
camp by going through a fictitious marriage. Directed by: Nadav Levitan. 


0tmesy of © bank laumi nmti paa 

3. Screening of the B.8.C. documentary film: "Raoul Wallenberg" (in English). 
In cooperation with the Hungarian dally "Uj Kelet”. 

Wednesday, August 7 at 8.30 pm. 

For sale at Beth Hatefutsoth — A special Illustrated wall calendar — Ketubas. 
The calendar was produced In cooperation with Tumowsky'i Art. Price: 

IS 18.000; Postage: IS 500 (in Israel). Ploaso write to Bath Hatefutsoth, 
P.O.B. 30359, Tel Aviv 61392. Please add to your order a check payable 


TEL AM 


SERVICES 
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TAKE THE SPIRIT OF ISRAEL HOME WITH YOU I 


The Israel Experience 
Will Make You Feel a Part of Israel! 

A Spectacular Multi-Media Show All Aboul Israel. 

^ and whal Israel is All About! 

Fascinating Entertainment ol the AO's 
. 51 Projectors ■ Breathtaking Special Effects 
■ A Giant Screen • A Lifelike Quadrophonic Sound System 
Before or After the Show, Free Entry to an Exciting Exhibit of 
Israeli Export Jewellery. 

Open 7 Days a Week. Showtimes 9 a.m. 1 2. 2, 6 . 8 , 9 p.m. 



"The Israel Experience” 

See It All at the Old Jaffa Mall 


MUSEUMS 


SHOPPING 



IE MAN ONCE SAID.. 



Keeping 

count 


BRIDGE 

Ha nan Sher 

BRIDGE, as wehave been saying all 

along, is really a very simple gome. 
The main requirement for success is 
the ability to count to 13. 

That is the moral of today's tale. 
Declarer did a little successful count- 
ing, and some careful deduction. As 
a result, he ended up registering a 
slam bonus for the good guys, on his 
side of the score line. Let ns see if 
you can do as well, in the vulnerable 
contract of six hearts. 

North 
4 AS 
¥KQJ2 
4 AKQ1098 
*5 


* A543 

* 5 

* J»8 

THE BIDDING is immaterial, ex- 
cept for noting that South has bid 
both his spades and his hearts. The 
opening lead is the king of clubs, 
followed by the ace, which is ruffed 
by dummy's heart deuce. 

Next comes the king of hearts and 
then the queen, on which East dis- 
cards a small spade. That’s certainly 
annoying; now you cannot spare a 
small trump to ruff diamonds good, 
in the likely case of a 4-2 diamond 
division. 

■But first is the matter of draw- 
ing trumps. So you can cash the 
third high trump in dummy, and East 
discards another spade. All ihe signs 
are that East, who has not discarded 
dubs or diamonds, is protecting sig- 
nificant holdings in the minor suits. 
That Is the best explanation for the 
fact that he’s discarded two spades, 
at the risk of establishing your other 

I suit. , . 

Now you have to get to your hand 
in order to draw the last trump. 









That’s simple too, isn’t it? All you ' 
have to do is cash the ace of spades, 
and play a spade to your king or 
queen , and cash the last trump. That 
will extract West’s last heart, and it 
will squeeze East in three suits. 
Right7 

Wrongl.The ace of spades cashes 
all right, but West ruffs the second 
spade and plays a club to his part- 
ner’s queen, putting your lovely con- 
tract two down. Now, where did we 
go wrong? 

In the matter of re-entering hand, 
that’s where. The fact that East did 
not discard even one club or di- 
amond, but pitched two spades, vir- 
tually marks him with 4-3 distribu- 
tion in the minors, probably includ- 
ing the queen of clubs and the jack of 
diamonds. We already know he has 
one heart, which means that he was 
dealt five spades. . 

Now comes the time t6 count to 
13. Five spades with East two with 
North nnd five with South adds up to 
12. Which leaves West, the long 
trump hand, with a singleton spade. 

Which makes our line of play 


the tel aviv museum 
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VISITINO, HOUftSt Sop.-Thgr*. 10 am— *pm, a—*. pm| Sat.. It am***a Pm. 
fHOpn*. rmutf closed. ' 

ABBOl^'A^RrrROBVBOTlVX. PIVK ORNTURISS OF SJtLF.FORTHAlT 
•PRINTS —The Chart** and Evelyn K re trier Collection at tho Tel Avtv Mu**um, 
AVI OAN§R. (F^ | 2.tQSr , pr>*). _ « . 

ItaTJUK Of ACH|LL«bi I'boryphoroO Anr eertv Rorpen ooPY In marble 


JAZZ -AT THIC T EC AViV MMSZUM, ThUltda* Augttat; I at 0.00 pm. 

THOWKTpiO. summaf Cabaret In tM Museum Oilmen- Porodte and wtooft 
abbot Shekawaara, Babe lal* and other* Un Hebrew). Sal-, Au*„ 3 at 9.00 pnt, 
ftOCK*VJP*0 ON A dUNT SCHttCN In «ia..MUwum Garden. Printed 
j?y PloyOVThuriciay. AujRuk Rat lO.So pm. • ■ 

PUPPBT THBATABi *rh# ; Hare and -’the - Tortoise. far children -age* O’— St . I 
Mortdey, Auatrtt S and ThVnOay. J . - - ■ i • ** : . 1 

piLMSt Otto h a rWo. por' chJIdran atHtd B and over. Rubber Terzab. W»tah 

wldrHefaraw ttibtHiM). (expNjBM Prtday tfnd Saturday), el-t1,Go apt. . 


CHESS 

Eliahu Shahaf . 

Problem No. 3236 
YEHUDA HOCH, Petah Tikva 
1st prize, I.R.T., 1980 


m m m in 

m m ij® 
m*w wb: 

iv.v 

, White lo play and draw (4-7) 


12.e4?l Ne4l 13.Be7I? Nc3 14.Bd8 
Ndl 15.Be7 Nb2! 16,Bf8 Kf8 17.Be4 
Bb7 18.Nd2 Rc8 19.Rfcl Na4 20.Nb3 
Ba8 21.N&5 c5 22.Ba8 Ra8 23.dc5 
NdcS 24,Rc2 Rd8 2S.Racl RdS 
26.Nb31 Nd7l 27.Rc7 g5 28;h3 Kg7 
29.Rd-c6 Nab6 30.Rb7 No4 31.g37 
a51 32.Rc-c7 Nde5 33.f4 gf4 34.gf4 
Nd61 35.Rb67l Nec4 36.Ra6 a4 
37,Nc5 Kg6 38.Nb7 Rdl 39,Kg2 Rd2 
40.Kf3 Nf5 41.Nc5 Nd4 42.Kg3 Nf5 
43.Kf3 Nd4 44.Kg3 Ra2 43;Nd7 Ra3 
46.K12 Rf3 47,Kgl Rf4 4S.Ra8 KfS 
7 49. NcS NO SO.Khl f6.Sl.Ra6 Nd4 
52.Re7.Rfl S3.Kg2.Ne3. White. re- 
1 signs. ■ . 

. TIMMAN GAROA-PALERMO 
l;d4 dS 2,c4 dc4 3.NI3 Nf6 4.e3 e6 
: 5.B64 cS 6.0-0 a6 7.Qe2 bS 8-Bb3 
: Bb79'.RdlNb'd710.o4cd411.e5Nd5 ■ 
■ 12, Rd4 Rc8 13.Bd2 BcS 14.Rg4 g6 
. 15.Nc3 h5 16,Rg3 Ne7 17,Ne4 NfS 
18.Rh3 Be7 19.Nd6 Nd6'20.ed6 Bf6 
21. Rdl Kffi 22.Bc3 Rc5 23.Nd4 Rg5 
24.Rg3 Rg3 25.fg3 b4 26.Ne6 fe6 


crystal-clear. We do not cash the ace 
of spades; instead we enter hand 
with the king of spades, and discard 
Ihe spade ace on the ace of turnips. 
This squeezes East in three suits. A 
spade discard establishes all our 
spades, a diamond makes dummy's 
six-bagger high, and a club estab- 
lishes your jack to squeeze him 
again. . , 

As you have noted, this is not & 
very difficult hand. It only entails 
counting to 13. Without that very 
basic skill, we can never understand 
how simple a game bridge really is. 

The full deal: 


4 AKQ1098 
' +5 

S-g S* ..43 

TiV* 7 TS7.3 

4 AK10643 4Q71 

South 

A KQ876 
*A543 

♦ s n 

♦ J98 ■ . 

(Kikusts-Busch, correspondence 
game, 1983/84.) 

BRILLIANT TOUCH 
White - Kh2; QhS; Rd3, Ret, Bhl, 

Bg3;Pd6,g2,h3.(9) 

Black - KgB; Qb4; Ra8 , Rf». Nc3. 
Nr6j Pa6, b7, g7, h7. (JO) . 
l.Rc3l Qc3 2.Qd5 Kh8 3.Bg6 b 





I (03) 21 l!|7i O^lllrn P h ou r« i Buri.--Thurr.i10.00 eni~l.00 pit 

*,00—7,00 BmeSeW 1 1.00 am^*2tO0j»nie RrlOey;olo»aO- • 1 •* 


■ 3.KH7 Q02 4.Qg6.QfSI 5.NC7I Ng5 . 

(5. QI6?' 6.Qg8 Ke7 7,Qe8 Kd6 ' c ; ART OP ATTACK : 'X 

;'8.Qd7x)' 6,lKh6 Nf7 7-Qf7.l Qf7 Whitee-KhiiQe7lRat,RelfBb3i 
8.Ng6 Kg89.Bd5,and wins. • Pa3,d5,f2,g2,h2.fl0) ; :! ,-i. ./ 

; REGGIO EMILIA 1985 . Black ^Kg8;QW;R<3, »c8;«S2; 

TIMMAJD- TOTH Pb5, f7 g6,h7. (9)' 

l (J 4 Nf6 2.c4 ei 3.Nc3 d5 4.BgS Be7 • ,1.(161 Bb3' 2,d7 ' Rf8 

, s'eJ 0-0 6;Nf3 Nbd77.Bcl3 q6 8.0-0; j 3iQd8) 3 iOf81 KI8 4.Re8 Kg7 S,d8Q 
h6 9.Bb‘4dd4 10.Bc4 t>J ll,Bd3 a6 i Qd8 6.Rd8, , and,^bite;*!on. 


4.Re4 aS 5.Re6 Qc6 6 .Rh 0 l o»" 

resigns. (Damldenko-Kotka, 

respondence game, 1983/84.) 


H '^iic5^me t 1983/84) ^ 

- • FRIDAY, ALULmTI#* 


JAZZ HAS for long been an impor- 
tant subject in studio curricula, but 
seldom have two such prominent 
jazz teachers come to Israel at the 
same time: Nat Horne for the Bat- 
Dor Summer Courses in Tel Aviv, 
Walter Nicks for the Rubin 
Academy Summer Courses in Jeru- 
salem. 

To watch their classes was a pri- 
vilege. They both conferred on jazz 
dignity and dynamics not usually 
encountered in jazz performances. 

To watch a class by Horne was as 
fascinating as a performance. He not 
only told the students what to do, he 
did it with them. His muscles did not 
exhibit the kind of over- 
development that often afflicts the 
calves and thighs of dancers past 
their youth. 

Every word he spoke contributed 
toward a more foi'ceful (but not 
forced movement: “Grab the floor.. 
...Once the rhythm starts you must 
stay in the rhythm... Shift weight but 
don’t pop. . . resist . . . shake the shoul- 
ders... breathe. Let go... Remember 
jazz is free.” 

When this big and tall man walked . 
across the floor he danced. His 
whole body danced. Everything he 
did looked easy and steady. The 
efforts of the beautiful young people 
taking his non-stop lesson showed 
how difficult that could be. They did 
get nearer to what Horne was point- 
ing to - but they needed time. 

NICKS HAS been coming to Jeru- 


Jazz 

masters 


DANCE 

DoraSowden 


salem for the summer courses for the 
past few years, but Lhad not seen his 
classes previously. He is a short, 
round-bodied, genial-looking man 
but his movements are supple and he 
has what he terms the “Inner Cool" 
that projects jazz personality and 
presence. 

He told me that Home was at one 
time a member of his company, and 
indeed they seem to share that kind 
of unerring impulse that divides the 
true jazz dancer from the tryer. 

When Nicks began a new move- 
ment, he said, “Keep your body in 
one piece," and showed how Ihe 
torso shouldn’t wiggle while the hips 
were jazzing. 

Demonstrating, and then dancing 
with the crowded class, he asked, 
“Has anyone got a question?” No 
one had, and he said “But I have an 
answer”- and showed how to get the 
right positions. “Nice and easy,” he 
advised. Nice, yes, but not all that 
easy. 


Each master proved that his jazz 
was not disco dancing but the real 
thing. 

THE BAT-DOR and the Academy 
summer courses ended within a day 
of each other - the Bat-Dor with a 
"workshop’* programme at the Bat- 
Dor Theatre (July 24), the Rubin 
Academy with n special evening at 
the Academy premises (July 25). 
Both offered surprises. 

At the Academy studio, one of the 
guest teachers, Miriam Radecanu, 
the Rumanian dancer from 
Bucharest, performed four solos she 
had choreographed. They demons- 
trated to the young students there 
and then how much dance depends 
not only on facility of movement 
(which she had) but on timing and 
concentration (in which she excel- 
led). 

The way Radecanu made use of 
space and pace, air and floor, to the 
music ot Swinglesingers, or 
Brubeck, a French singer or her own 
brother, was a demonstration of 
dramatic impressionism at its best. 

At the Bat-Dor Theatre, five of 
the seven works were choreo- 
graphed by the great teachers, and 
all seemed to aim at - and achieve - 
charm, except one. 

The exception was Robert 
Kovich’s Hitch-Hike (sound track by 
Dominique Marcombe) where three 
dancers were sometimes the vehicles 
they were waiting for, and some- 


times so busy with themselves that 
they must have missed more than 
one "tramp.” The sound included 
airplane, car and bicycle noise. The 
style was kooky but clever. 

Nestor Mondino’s Dance Game 
(music: Rossini) showed what stu- 
dents could be up to before the 
ballctmaster appeared (here sym- 
bolized by a spotlight). Yet it was all 
romantic and attractive. So in its 
own way was Mary Barnett’s Clowns 
(music: Steve Reich). 

The climax of the evening, howev- 
er, was Horne's appearance, in 
which he demonstrated that "Jazz is 
feeling,” and then led his dancers in 
jazz exercises - as interesting in 
revealing how jazz is built up as in 
the actual dances. 

Two other works on the program- 
me were Jonathan Avni’s Youthful 
Frolics (music: Mike Oldfield), neat- 
ly organized and with a fanciful 
pulse-, and Rosaline Subel-Kassel's 
Brief Encounters (music: Tarrega) 
with its dash of Spanish flavouring. 

NO FIRST prize was awarded ot the 
Gertrud Kraus National Choreo- 
graphic Competition (Gerard Behar 
Centre, July 19). Under the auspices 
of the Rubin Academy of Music and 
Dance, the jury of guest personali- 
ties awarded two second prizes. The 
winners were Tamar Ben-Ami and 
Joseph Tmim. 

Ben- Ami’s Conver.Kation in First 
Person (music: Amotz Plesner), pre- 


viously performed at solo concerts 
by the outstanding dancer Sally- 
Anne Friedland, provided again an 
exceptional performance. Tmim's 
The Dead Can Dance (much im- 
proved since performed in the Tel 
Aviv Museum) to music composed 
and performed by percussionist 
Yuval Chalfy, showed, despite its 
macabre implications, an unghostly 
awareness of air and of ground. 

The third prize went to Nir Ben- 
Gal’s Dying of Laughter (music: 
Meredith Monk), which had a strong 
driye but an untidy design. 

Three other works deserve special 
mention. Liat Dror's Slices of Cere- 
mony (music: Mike Oldfield) pro- 
jected a sense of ritual. Martha 
Reifeld’s Tandu (music: Igor 
Wakhevich) reminded one of 
Martha Graham’s Diversion of 
Angels and Robert Cohan’s 
Tzaikerk but did not suffer from 
these connections. In Diana Edel- 
stein’s Emil Sinclair (music: Atilio 
Stampone) the solo was impressively 
danced by David Rapoport. It had 
emotional quality but lacked rele- 
vance to the rest of the work. 

The other works were Anat Asu- 
Hn’s One Third Square , Amira 
Kedem’s The Train Does Not Stop 
Here, Orna Bcgim's Lmut Park, Dili 
Tor’s Zoom t Elinora Baruch- 
Twito’s Two Capriccios for Piano 
and Movement, Gal Alster’s The Art 
of Man No.3, and Rina Badash's 
Hollow Concertina. □ 
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Trading with evil 






THEATRE / Uri Rapp 


THE CAMERI Theatre has opened 
the new season with a play which 
seems intended as its highlight for 
1985-86. Kastner by Motti Lerncr is 
big: it’s two hours and forty five 
minutes long (with interval), and has 
21 actors playing 30 parts. And it’s 
about one of the most important 
subjects of recent Jewish history: the 
conduct of the Jews in the face of 
Nazi persecution and mass murder. 

It denis also with an important moral 
dilemma: the necessity of doing busi- 
ness with evil and the saving of some 
I lives possibly at the expense of 
others. Kastner is a documentary 
play, and purports to represent 
actual happenings with only slight 
changes. 

An entire library has been written 
about Dr. Rudolf Kastner and the 
fate of the Hungarian Jews in 1944. 

It seems that there are as many 
estimates of the man and his charac- 
ter as there are people discussing, 
him. He was one of the most con- 
troversial of Israeli figures. Here is a 
bare summary of the facts for anyone 
who did not follow the affair. 

IN MARCH 1944 the Germans in- 
vaded Hungary, in an attempt to 
stem the advance of the Russian 
armies. Within several months, the 
majority of Hungarian Jews were 
transported to Auschwitz, and kill- 
ed. Notwithstanding this, the Gef- 
mans (meaning the SS) did negotiate 
with the Jews, perhaps because they 
were no longer certain of victory. 
They were paid for their favours. 
They finally proposed the famous 
deal of “trucks for blood.” Their 
’main pa rtner in negotiations was Dr. 
Rudolf Kastner, who was not a lead- 
er of Hungarian Jewry, or of the 
Judtnrat established by the Ger- 
mans. Rather he was the deputy 
head of the small Zionist Organiza- 
tion and of the Rescue Committee. 
He was a journalist and a newcomer 
to Budapest. In constant contact 
with the SS, he managed to get its 
agreement to allow a trainful of 
prominent Jews, including his own 
■family and friends, to leave' Ger- 


many for Switzerland. They were all 
saved. Many Budapest Jews also 
were saved from the transports, 
though perhaps not through the 
efforts of Kastner. 

After the war, Kastner testified at 
Nuremberg in favour of three SS 
officers with whom he had dealings, 
and thereby saved their lives. He 
then settled in Israel with his family. 

In 1954 an Orthodox Jew, Malkiel 
■Grunwald, accused Kastner of col- 
laboration with the Nazis, mislead- 
ing the Jews about the transports, 
treachery, and assisting murderers 
to escape justice. In a subsequent 
slander trial, the judge upheld Grun- 
wald’s accusations, and said in his 
verdict that Kastner had “sold his 
soul to the devil.” Three and a half 
years later the Supreme Court re- 
versed the verdict; but by then Kast- 
ner had been assassinated. The trial 
was a sensation, and many promin- 
ent figures in Israeli life took part. 

LERNER’S PLAY deals only 
with the first three months of the 
German occupation, but it provides 
a larger perspective through the de- 
vice of a prologue, delivered by 
Grunwald as if to the court, and an 
epilogue, this time conferred on 
Kastner, though startingly enough it 
reports his own death. The play has 
many weaknesses; the most impor- 
tant is its lack of dramatic tension, 
which is strange when one considers 
the dramatic nature of these events. 
There is almost no real conflict, 
external or internal. Kastner seems 
slick, self-assured, and without self- 

S iestioning. The real problems of 
e play are -exposed oply in the 
epilogue. 

Kastner is written in several styles. 
The separate scenes arc realistic but 
the overall arrangement is highly 
stylized. All the scenes have been 
clearly set on stage, and the constant 
changes are indicated by floodlight- 
ing different parts of the stage. The 
characters are two-dimensional, 
which would have been more justi- 
fied in a less realistic production. Yet 
a realistic production, in any case, 


WALKING ALONG a dirt road In 
; the Judean Hills not long ago, I 
found a large number of porcupine 

3 [ullla. flow they came there I’m not 
ure, but the chances are a w&nder- 
ittg porcupine had had a close en- 
counter with a vehicle. In any case, 
the quills were all that was left there. 

we have two quilled , animals in 
--Israeli the hedgehog and the porcu- 
but all they have in common is 
•that they are both mammals, and 
both have developed a protective • 
jnat of quills on their backs. They 
both/have 50ft fur like most mam- 
mals in other places, The hedgehog 
Is an insect-eater, and spertdslW time 
hunting whilfe the pOrcupine eats 
iroots, leaves, mu§hrobms and even 
iihe bark of trees. This latter 'habit-. 
nuike4 it ‘‘•public enemy number 
(one*' for the forestry service, Which 
spends-a lot of time, and effort trap- 
ping it. ' ■' '• * : v-T 1 ' 

Contrary.to popular belief, the por- 
cupine sloes not, .indeed, cannot* 
itbrow o* shoqt quills 'at ah enemy.- 
I'RftthOr^ln n dangerdbs .eqcouMer, 
♦-* r - ■ 1 



could not do justice to the Holo- 
caust, and to the tragic complica- 
tions for Jews who had to exist under 
Eichmann and his henchmen. The 
main accusations against Kastner - 
that he lulled the Hungarian Jews 
into a fnlse feeling of security, 
through concealing from them the 
fact that the transports were in- 
tended for Auschwitz - are not pre- 
sented but only stated. The highly 
dramatic issue of whether to accept 
or reject the accusations is aired only 
in two short scenes with the head of 
the Revisionist movement, who then 
commits suicide. 

Notwithstanding these weaknes- 
ses (this is Lerner’s first play), the 
performance is saved by some very 
good acting. The Cameri has mobil- 
ized its acting talent, and llan Ronen 
proves himself a skilled director. All 
the actors are good, and several are 
outstanding. Oded Teomi as Kast- 
ner crams his role with life. In spile 
of Kastner’s coldness of character 
and strange invulnerability, his arro- 
gance and self-importance, all ably 
conveyed by Teomi, we come to feel 
with him and see his point of view. 
Han Dar, in the much smaller part of 
Eichmann, is just as good. The two 
together supply much of the drama 
lacking in the text. Others should be 
mentioned: I especially liked Yost 
Yadin as Baron Stem, the dignified, 
but weak and bewildered head of 
Hungarian Jewry. Reuven Sheffer 
conveys the corruption of Dieter 
Wisliczeny, Eichmann’s assistant. 
Jonathan Cherchi has great stage 
presence. 

THE SET by Rom Toren, and the 
costumes by Edna Sobol, are ade- 
quate but unimaginative, md too 
realistic for this play. The hgh ng, 
by Avi Sabnri, makes an importan 
contribution to the performance- 
The subject matter and the pe 
formance make this a worth* 
production, though I c0 " ld ba ” 
wished for a stronger 
of a crucial affair which should 
concern all of us. _ 


Determined parcupine 

THE NATURE OF THINGS / D’vora Ben Shaul 


the porcupine tends to make a quick 
jump at the enemy, and jab him with 
its quills. Hedgehogs do the same. 
The American porcupine, a quite 
. different species from our local vari- 
ety, is much smaller, and has barbed 
hooks, at the end of its quills, while 
the Ideal species Jias a sharp* pointed 
quill. ■. ' '' 

QUILLS ate an interesting ; adapta- 
tion, and a very old one among 
mammals. The quill is just like the 
shaft or quill of a feather but has not 
developed Into one. It remains -a 
shaft. The quills are well-attached to 

the flesh but occasionally, like feath- 
ers, are moulted. We often find tbem 
, on tails that the porcupines use. ' 

The porcupine - is not ^ very 
; intelligent animal but makes up in 
determination yvhat it lacks in think* 

' ing ability. Moreover, it ts extremely 
povyarfuH once caqght a porcupine, 
and wanted to t^e luo the zoo for 
f itydy.'l closed itta dn empty room in 
iuji vacant house, next b to mine. The 
qext mornlqg \ the porcupine ,;wqs, 


gone, having gnawea in s w r 
the door frame and the woofl^ 

door, and made its escap ■ . . 
teeth of a porcupine are D g 
broad, and made for >st «***■ 
pose. 

A BABY porcupine is one 

funniest, loveliest creatiires l ha 
ever seen. I often wonder how Ui' 1 
mothers manage to give birth losM 


observed thnt the naoua s, 

JgKffiSSSSsiS 

■SSSKSKgs 

bage and carrots, but ru 1 q ^ 3 

..quite large. . 

: . At that time i l was , doing 


v.far info the » 
hilt couldn't find <J* , Sup in® 

: turlied out that S be ]f e f I ? he (ronl le S® 

< Sort Of arfnpitiunder s , a 

1 Later,aianinternatlooalcon^ w w 

'(■ feilo* biologist aslmd ^ „ Very 
■; batth one milks a porcupi 0 

eardfullv." t tdl dltun. , ' . ^ 
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Emerald 

Aisle 

BETWEEN ACTS 
Wim van Leer 


IF ISRAEL is not to become a mere 
sand-lot at the end of the Mediterra- 
nean, we should be in touch not only 
with mainstream artforms but also 
with the- products of smaller tributar- 
ies to which, in the end, we belong. 
The output of countries with bud- 
ding film-industries should be of par- 
ticular interest. 

The current Irish Film Week at the 
Jerusalem Cinematheque offers loc- 
al aficionados some 10 films from the 
Emerald Isle, thanks to the efforts of 
the Bord Scanndn na hforeann (or 
Irish Film Board), the Cinemathe- 
que, and Bruce Kashtan, the Dublin 
representative of the Israeli Foreign 
Ministry. 

The programme is presented by 
Douglas Kennedy who, although 
born of an Irish father and a Jewish 
mother, has less of a brogue than has 
President Chaim Herzog. Kennedy, 
aged 30, prefers the leisurely neuro- 
sis of Ireland to the soul-consuming 
brand of the U.S., where he was 
born. 

After acquiring a B.A. in English 
literature at Trinity College, Dublin, 
he founded (in 1977) an ex- 
perimental theatre named Stage 
One, giving a chance to young play- 
wrights and players, who in Ireland 
are thick on the ground. (In my 
Dublin days, the city had two 
theatres, The Abbey and The Gate; 
today there are seven.) 

After that, Kennedy became the 
administrative director of . the 150- 
seat satellite of The Abbey, The 
Peacock, which was founded by 
W.B. Yeats. The Peacock -is a true 
heir of The Abbey in that it deals 
almost exclusively with the doings 
and undoings of God's Golden Bog, 
Scrutinizing the social, moral, reli- 


gious and political structure of a 
country which, for nil its progress,' 
still has one foot in the 19th century. 
As it must . the war up north provides 
a constant cloud for the introspec- 
tive. 

Kennedy has co-produced one 
film for the IFB. Attracta, which has 
the Northern Ireland war as its 
theme. A second film. The Pornog- 
rapher, is in preparation. He has also 
written three plays for BBC steam- 
radio (“the up and coming theatrical 
medium”), none of which has come 
my way: Shakespeare on $5 a Day, 
Floating Down the Nile on the Ox- 
ford English Dictionary, and Don 
Giovanni Blues. 

SINCE half a century separates my 
experience of Ireland from Ken- 
nedy's, we talk about the Dublin that 
was and the Dublin that is. Gone are 
the clothcapped boyos on pub- 
corners, the pale-faced black- 
shawled women at the Rotunda Hos- 
pital, the barefoot ragamuffins beg- 
ging for “a penny for a cakey, Mish- 
ter," and the poetry they generated, 
from the “world is in a state of 
chassis” in O’Casey's Juno and the 
Paycock to (another O'Casey 
quote): 

A sober black shawl hides her body 
entirely 

Touched by the sun and the salt 
spray of th’ sea 

But down In the darkness a slim 
hand so lovely 

Carries a rich bunch of red roses 
forme... 

“Ireland,” says Kennedy, “is a 
nation in love with the sound of its 
own voice.” As well it might be. And 
we swap the gems of impromptu 
poetry which lard workaday con- 
versation. Kennedy, being involved 
in theatre as well as film, suffers 
from cultural schizophrenia. “There 
is nothing visual in Irish life, like the 
opulent lustre of, say, Italian socie- 
ty,” he says. This I must dispute. The 
ability to paint pictures with words is 
the poor man's decorative art, and it 
is ah Irish speciality, now under 
pressure from TV, mass education 
and flat-footed journalism. 

There is the world image and, yes, 


up to a point, the self-image of 
Ireland as a romantic country. Cnili- 
leen ni Houlihan, the Harp of Tara, 
the flitting leprechauns and the Lit- 
tle People at the bottom of the gar- 
den. In fact, Ireland's industrializa- 
tion, its membership of the EEC, the 
decline of religion and the accept- 
ance of liberal values have all contri- 
buted to an immensely improved 
quality of life. Yet in many places the 
splendour of dereliction endures. 

The festival film Pigs is set in a 
condemned house, now a squatter's 
abode where the flotsam and jetsam 
of Dublin’s unemployed eke out a 
miserable existence. If the film (bril- 
liantly acted and directed) has a 
purpose at all it is to wean us of the 
concept of Ireland as a romantic 
place. For when the pendulum 
swings with a vengeance away from 
cosy unreality, it ends way up in a 
world of harsh surreality. 

Both depict only part of the truth, 
but I can sympathize with the au- 
thor's disdain for the social , religious 
and touristic goo overlaying much of 
the Irish image. Today there is surely 


Classical 

Footnote 


JAZZ 

Madeline L. Kind 


A FINE footnote to Israel's interna- 
tional jazz festival comes in the form 
of the Jacques Loussier Trio, which 
will be appearing at the Jerusalem 
Theatre on August 10, at the Haifa 
Auditorium on August 11, and at Tel 
Aviv's Cameri Theatre on August 
13, 14 and 15. 

The 50-year-old French pianist 
was classically trained at the Paris 
Conservatoire, where he developed 
an early interest in Johann Sebastian 
Bach as an improviser and ex- 
perimenter. By the early 1960s Lous- 
sier formed his first trio, with Pierre 
Miehelot on bass and Christian Gar- 


mnre to Irish lire than the routine 
suggested by the old adage: “Drink, 
fight and go to Mass.” 

WE TALK of that barrier to prog- 
ress, the Irish censor, still firmly 
guided by the cold hand of 
Maynooth, the fortress of Catholic 
power. “They hove much relented," 
says Kennedy, “although the 
Church can still show its teeth. But 
these days a few four-letter words 
can pass muster, as does the odd 
tit-shot." 

The forces of liberality recently 
won a major victory when the D6ii, 
the Irish parliament, voted not to 
read the prohibition of contracep- 
tives into the Constitution. “You 
now can buy contraceptives over the 
counter if you are married or say it is 
for your Dad.” 

In my day all such traffic was 
under the counter if a man wns 
serving. If a lady was behind the 
counter you just changed* your 
order. As the comedian Jimmy 
O'Dea used to say, “At one time I 
possessed 18 bottles of cough- 


ros on drums, nnd their well-known 
“Play Bach" recordings and tours 
gave the world a new way to listen to 
melodies originally composed fur 
genteel 18th-century keyboards. 

Loussier kept expanding his re- 
pertoire, however, and by the 19K0s 
he was making a name with high- 
tech compositions which he called 
“Pulsion," music reminiscent of the 
“orchestral sound” of such nick 
bands as Genesis and Pink Floyd. 
The Floyd in fact recorded The Wall 
ni the sophisticated studio in Lous- 
sier's 16th-century Chateau Miravel 
in Provence. 

Now just this year, which is the 
tercentenary of the birth of J.S. 
Bach, Loussier has reformed his trio 
with Vincent Charbonnicr on bass 
and Andre Arpino on drums. Tlie 
new trio's Best of Play Bdch record* 
bigs on the Start' label have won 
critical acclaim. Jazz critic Derek 
Jewell, for example, recently wrote: 

''What Loussier and his compan- 
ions do fc quite magical. They take 


mixture.” 

AND SO to Israel. Ireland and 
Israel huve more in common than 
“Abie’s Irish Rose’’ ever spelled 
out. “For one thing," luughs Ken- 
nedy. "each was the subject of a 
crappy novel by Leon Uris - Exodus 
and Trinity .” Both states are the 
product of liberation movements in 
this century. Both are threatened 
with a theocracy. Both have a 
seemingly endless war on their 
hands, which is political in character 
but religious in overtone. 

We marvel at Ireland's massive 
contribution to the worlds of theatre 
and literature, fingering the hope 
that it may, one day , do the same for 
the cinema. There was Joyce, who 
gave the novel a new dimension; 
Beckett, who rejuvenated the 
theatre; Shaw, the political midwife 
of the 20th century; and Yeats, the 
major poet of our century. And 
every one of them was born and 
raised and (except for Yeats) driven 
from the Old Bog by the forces of 
obscurantism. □ 



the (hemes of Bach and subtly build 
new structures of musical 
architecture for them. Rhythmic in- 
flection may be varied; whole new 
territories of impromptu composi- 
tion will be revealed; chnrm and wit 
and surprise will infuse the nostalgic 
but fresh sounds which result. The 
moods change swiftly, from gentle 
pastoral to passages of hard swing. 
Loussier himself can play as skeletal- 
ly as Thelonious Monk or explode as 
richly as Art Tatum. There is no- 
thing, it seems, into which the trio 
will not plunge...*’ 

Sounds well worth a plunge in- 
deed. □ 
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ON TUESDAY, Wednesday and 
Thursday, if all goes according to 
plan, Israel's first-ever rock festival 
is to take place at Rnmat Gan &hi' 
dium. 

Initial reports of nightly sevcn- 
lmur marathon shows promised by 
the organizers were greeted with 
some scepticism , not least because of 
the enorninus costs involved in 
brinping here a dozen fairly big 
names for performances. 

A spokesman for promoter Gaby 
Newbcrgcr, however. confirmed last 
week that the shows were going 
ahead, that preparations were “tip- 
top." and that all the acts whose 
names have been advertised will 
indeed appear. CRS Records, too, 
were able to confirm that artists of 
theirs - including Joe Cocker, Al di 
Meola and Murillimi - are firmly 
hooked to appear. 

The promoters talked about 80 
tons of equipment being brought in, 
of a stage coveting over a dunam, 
and of each set lasting about 20 
minutes. 

The logistics needed to organize 
such an event me sdniost mind- 
boggling. ami doubts have been Inci- 
ted 'fur instance, by the statement of 
the lliiee local disc jockeys slated to 
host i he shows that their names were 
publicized heloie they hud signed 
contracts with llie promoters. Still, 
last week s confirmations would 
seein to indicate that all systems are- 
go. I lew l lien, in random order, is a 
brief look ul the expected attractions 
at Israel's first rock festival: 
n Al Stewart: One of the best 
known of liic acts, with a siring of 
al burns going back to l%9. I lis best 
work is Voiir t>) tin ■ Oil, a superb 
record that combines elegant lyrics 
with ail acoustic guitar-based, lush 
orchestral sound. Stewart has a 
tendency to gel just a little wet in 
some of his lyrics, and his curly 
albums arc obsessed with the theme 
of unrequited love. He’s luughcned 
up in the last few years though. Last 
.year’s Hussions ami American s was 
distinctly below par, but his set is 
sure to be one of the show's high- 
lights. 

d Billy Cobham: Regarded as one 
of the "greatest drummers in the 
world today, has played, with con- 
siderable commercial success, in the 
fields of jazz, funk, rock and disco. 
His best-known work is on albums 
with a group built around the 
Brecker Brothers horn section, 
although Cobh am also played in 
bands with Deep Purple’s Tommy 
Bolin and keyboard player George 
Duke. He has held Billy Cobham 
Drum Clinics around the world, and 
displayed phenomenal technique 
and no little innovation. 

□ M aril lion: A five-piece British 
rock group, with three CBS albums 
to their credit, Mariltion are current- 
ly enjoying Top 10 success all over 
Europe with their. "Rayleigh" sing- 
le. Headed by the inimitable Fish, 
Marill ion's early music Invited com- 

E arison with Genesis’ early work, 
ut the band now seem to have 
emerged from this shadow, and nre 
establishing themselves in their own 
right. Marillion arc at their peak now 
and should turn in a fine set. 
o Joe Cocker: In Israel almost ev- 
ery lime you turn around. Cocker is 
a firm favourite over here, still best 
known for his classic version of 
Lennon-McCailney's "With A I.il- 
tle Help From My Friends.” Cocker 
hit centre stage with his'manic per- 
formance al the Woodstock Festivnl , 
immorlulized on film, and continues 
to put every bit of himself into his 
stage performance. Had u U.S. num- 
hcr one in I9K3, incidenliiLly. with 
Jennifer Warnes nn “Up Where We 
Belling,*' the theme of the film An 
Officer mui a Gentleman. 
n UFO- British hard rock croup 


Mind -boggling 


marathon 



Sally Oldfield (above) and Joan Jett 



BOCK, ETC. I David Horovitz 


disbanded in 1983 after a series of and 1978, invariably willi soi.gs wril- 
farcwelt gins ihrouglioui Britniii. I™ by pop wizards Nickey Chinn 
Mosi popular during guitarist and Mick Chapman. Fronted by 
Michael Sclicnker's spell with the peroxided vocalist Brian Connolly, 
band, held together after Sclicnker’s Sweet disappeared for a few years, 
departure by vocalist Phil Mogg. buthadaone-offhilinthc 80s with 
Loyal fans nil over Europe, but little ’’Love Is Like Oxygen before re- 

following here, where news of the turning Maturity. „. , , 

build’s scheduled appearance is u Sally Oldfield: Sister of In- 

being taken with a liberal pinch of slrumenial maestro Mike, Sally be- 

sall. We shall sec. gun her career In a folk duo with her 

U Sweet: One of the most success- brother. She lias a beautiful, pure 
ful of Britain’s 1970s pop bunds, voice, hut 


her hit single "Mirrors." 

□ Joan Jett: Another performer 
who has been out of the limelight for 
a couple of years, after a spell at the 
lop of the U.S. charts with hits like 
"I Love Rock’n'Roll” and "Crimson 
and Clover." Jett was the leader of 
(he all-girl group, the Runaways, 
before striking out with her own 
band. The Blackhearts, and coining 
up gold. 

a David Knopfler: A founder 
member of Dire Straits and brother 
of Straits’ lynchpin Mark, David left 
the group after the Communique 
album, saying he couldn't stand the 
pressure. It seems more likely 
however that Mark was less than 
happy with his guitar-playing. David 
originally intended to go into record 
production, but after a couple of 
years of silence he caine nut with his 
6wn solo album. Release, late in 
HUG. Featuring contributions from 
his brother. Release is a fine album, 
with the opening track, "Soul Kis- 
sing," it match for almost anything 
Dite Straits have put out. David 
sings much like Mark, nlhcil with a 
more limited range, and his set 
should make for an interesting com- 

□ Peter Green: One of the several 
intriguing names on the list of acts, 
the founder of Fleetwood Mac and 
guitarist extraordinaire. Green’s 
output of late has been sporadic, to 
say the least, and he has been known 
to disappear from (he music scene 
for years oil end. Born Peter Green- 
haimi ill London in 194b, Green 
formed Fleetwood Mac with John 
McVie and Mick Fleetwood, but left 
to join a U.S. fundamentalist group. 

His solo ulbums, ignored in most 
countries, have all sold well here. 
The best of then, is 1979's In the 
Skies. It will be interesting to see if 
Mr. Green turns up. 
u Climax Blues Band: Yet another 
□cl of whom nothing has been heard 
for quite some lime. Snxophone- 
guilar-oriented band with one hit to 
their name, "Couldn't Get It 
Right,” after which they couldn't. 
One former group member has re- 
cently been playing in London with a 
group named Climax. 

□ Alvin Lee: Lead singer and 
guitarist with blues rock band Ten 
Years After, later renamed Ten 
Years Later, Lee made his mark 
with an 11-minute version of ‘‘Goin’ 
Home” at Woodstock. After Ten 
Years Later broke up in 1979, Lee 
went solo, releasing Free Fall and 
RXS among other albums. Reason- 
able singer, tremendous guitarist. 

□ Eric Burdon: Former lead singer 
with seminal 60s band The Animals, 
Burdon has one of the most powerful 
voices in rock. He has been de- 
scribed as “a black man in a white 
skin.” Made 1983 come-back with 
reformed Animals, and has also 
worked extensively solo. Contrac- 
tual and personal problems have 
kept him in the press but out of the 
charts. 

□ Al Di Meola: One of the best 
three acoustic guitarists in the busi- 
ness, has developed - together with 
John McLaughlin and Paco De 
Lucia - phenomenal technique, and 
shows incredible dexterity and 
smoothness. The live Friday Night in 
San Fransisco album features all 
three guitarists in a breath-taking 
concert, while Di Meoln's latest re- 
lease, Cielo e Terra, finds him fit his 
most restrained. With Billy 
Cobham, one of the most talented 
artists on the bill. 

These then are the scheduled per- 
formers. An extremely long list, with 
some distinctly doubtful names. 
Nevertheless, if only Al Stewart and 
David Knopfler showed up, it would 
be a show worth catching. Events 
like this don't take place in Israel 


IT SEEMS fair to suggest that Paul 
Weller doesn't think loo much of 
Mrs. Thatcher's economic policies. 

In fact, in the space of 4(1 minutes or 
so on the Style Council's Our 
Favourite Shop (Phonokol), Weller 
directs his wrath al development 
towns, monetarism, racism, and un- 
employment, all signs, for Weller, of 
the evils of Thatcherism in the UK. 

Over soft, melodious music, Wel- 
ler launches wlial is surely the most 
vitriolic attack on a government’s 
policies ever made on a rock album. 

He's not the greatest of lyricists, but 
he certainly gets his message across. 

I n "Homebreakers." for example, 
he blames unemployment for des- 
troying families: "And I've tried on 
my own, now there’s nothing to keep 
me at home. All the love and the 
strength have been taken by this 
government , You see they tell you to 
move around - if you can’t find work 
in your home town." 

Weller saves two songs - "The 
Internationalists” and "Walls Come 
Tumbling Down" - ostensibly for 
some constructive ideas. His critic- 
ism is precise and incisive, but his 
suggestions are rather vague: "l 
know we’ve always been taught In 
rely upon those in authority / But 
you never know until you try how 
things just might he / If we came 
together so strongly...” Not particu- 
larly helpful. 

Weller has become something of a 
hero to Britain’s disaffected youth, 
but he’ll Have to come up with rather 
better alternatives if he really wants 
to lead a viable struggle figuinst the 
Iron Lady. 

Musically, incidentally, uur 
Favourite Shop stands head and 
shoulders above Style Council s de- 
but Cafe Bleu. Mick Talbot s 
keyboard work gets more impressive 
all the time. 

ROBERT PLANT’S third solo 
album. Shaken stirred (General 
Music), finds him back in Led Zep- 
pelin territory, mingling acoustic- 
based numbers with harder rock. 

"Little by Little," which opens 
Side Two, is the album’s highlight. It 
bumps along on a Page-like guitar 
riff, sustained by some vintage Plani 
vocals. 

PETER GABRIEL'S first sound- 
track album, Birdy (CBS), is largely 
made up of instrumental versions o 
tracks from Gabriel's solo albums. 

"Family Snapshot,” “Wallflower, 
and several others geM “{Jv, 

strumental treatment, with Gaone 

quirky rhythms far higher in the m 
than usual, and benefiting from the 
extra exposure. The master s voic 
missed, however. 

A Rolling Stone music critic once 
wrote about Uriah Hecp 
infancy: “If this band makes it, 
commit suicide." Almost two de- 
cades on, Heep are still 
merrily along, albeit with only Mick 
Box surviving from that original lin - 

"^Equator (CBS) is fairly normal 
Heep fare, heavy metal for a loy 
army of fans. Nothing too ' on f "“'j 
nothing 'likely to win the band any 
new support, but nothing, either, 
disappoint the faithful. 

VARIOUS PRICING problems 
have apparently precluded * n1 ** 
Around the World in a Day from 
being released in LP ^ on ** a J_, ' 

The cassette version is available, on 
General Music. 

It's an interesting album, but rery 
similar to Purple Rain - you could nc 
forgiven for thinking "Rasperry 
ret" and “The Udder” had featured 
on last year's smash. “Condition 
the Heart” must go down as w 
album's major track, with slow p 
providing the backdrop for Prjnc 
falsetto. 1 


ITZHAK SCHWARTZ (b. Israel, 
1949, graduated Bezalel 1976) is a 
printer at Jerusalem’s Burston 
Graphic Centre. His cleanly con- 
ceived and executed canvases bring a 
contemporary touch to the term 
"genre painting". No doubt working 
from snapshots, Schwartz offers us a 
family album, from kindergarten 
visits to sun-drenched groups at a 
bus stop. The best of the works are 
nol really literal at all: they eliminate 
facial features and reduce details of 
clothing to abstract patches of col- 
our; and yet stance and character are 
retained. Schwartz knows that his 
real .subject is colour harmony and 
the juxtaposition of colour and form; 
and a few of the pictures achieve a 
true lyric intensity. Others are over- 
literal. or over-crowded in composi- 
tion, while the few abstracts are 
rather too decorative. But all in all 
this is a promising and quite profes- 
sional show. After the endlessly tur- 
gid Sturm und Drang we have been 
served up of late, some of these 
paintings come as a breath of fresh 
air. The belter ones remind me of 
the late Fairfield Porter. (Modus 
Gallery, comer Ben Yehuda/King 
George, Jerusalem, at the bottom of 
the escalator). Till August 8. 

ELLEN LEFRAK (b. USA 1943, 
here since 1962, graduate of Bezalel) 
tackles genre based on a trip to 
Ireland. The oils again seem based 
on snaps, cropped for effect, but the 
results are basically illustrative and 
her canvases lack the breadth found 
in her silkscreens. Caught up in 
depiction, Lefrak has still not made a 
hard decision about what she wants 
to say artistically. There are nods to 
Richard Estes, but without the preci- 
sion of finish. Lefrak is much more 
sure of what she' is doing in her 
serigraphs of chintzy shopfronts, 
from Lyons tearooms to genteel 
tourist traps, but they are effective 
chiefly as spots, nol as compositions. 
This skilled artist is still basically an 
illustrator. 

At the same venue, Claudia Him-- 
molman, who came here from the 
U.S. in 1973 to specialize in 
archeological drawing, shows eleva- 
tions and perspectives that give one 
an excellent idea of what the area 
around the Temple Mount looked 
like before the Destruction. Her 
skilled drawings, made incollabora- 





Itzhak Schwartz: genre painting (Modus Gallery. J'letn). 






Ellen Lefrak: "Strikers”, oils , (J’lem Artists House). 


tion with archeologists at work in the 
area, have been handsomely repro- 
duced in The Post. Less impressive 
and more pedestrian are her rendi- 
tions of corners of the city and its 
trees; a few impressions of priests 
are better. 

Also at the same venue are u 
number of dull watercolours by Eva 
Boehm-Frankcl, all bogged down by 
the “local colour" approach and a 
lack of decisive direction in composi- 
tion and colour harmony. They also 
lack any variety of paint texture or 
the crispness that can enliven this 
difficult medium. Mere depiction 
isn't sufficient. (Jerusalem Artists 
House). Til! August?. D 
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^Stones have been 
known to move 
and trees to speak" 



Beneath all the political and diplomatic rhetoric in 
the Middle East, there exist many exemplary 
humanitarian acts between Jew and Arab which one 
hopes will lead to better relations. Unfortunately, 
most people around the world never hear of these 
deeds and so never get a balanced picture of this 
region. 

Recently, a forest of over 10,000 trees was dedicated 
in Israel in honour of the late Moroccan King 
Mohammed V. This thank-you gesture from 
Moroccan Jews living in Israel, Canada, and France 
repaid a debt to the Moroccan Royal Family for 
defending Moroccan Jews during World War II. King 
Mohammed V refused to hand them over to the 
Nazis for deportation, insisting that ail his subjects 
were equal. 

Your friends and relatives abroad can't get the 
complete, panoramic view of Israel from their local 
newspaper... even if it has a famous name. However, 
a gift subscription to THE JERUSALEM POST 
INTERNATIONAL EDITION is your assurance that 
they'll get all the angles on Israel and see the trees as 
well as the forest. 


rn 

■ Subscriptions oan be h. 

He'stfd, 2 Rehov Hah* 
Jerusalem Post, 1 1 Ci 
Jerusalem Post, 16 Ri 


■iTflMiaiiliWlihCTI P.O.fl.81, JERUSALEM 91000 

Subscriptions oan be handed in al 
He'stfd, 2 Rehov HahavalzelBl, Jerusalem 
Jerusalem Posl, 1 1 Carlebach St., Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem Post, 16 Rehov Nordau, Haifa 
Please send The Jerusalom Post International Edition to: 
NAME 


* * ,l , Bronze lampholder from the 

>■ Mameluke period (ISth era el. 

.... : ' one of llie finds from aneieni 

"V ’ V : ‘.Wt , wrecks off the Carmel coast, now 


My cheque for (see rates below) Is enclosed. 

Please send a gift card to Ihe recipient In my name. 
NAME 


AIRMAIL 6 Months 1 Year 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 26 Issues 52 Issues 

U.S.A., U.K., Europe US$25* US$44.95* 

Other countries US$30* U5S54.95* 

* Payment may be made in Israeli shekels plus 
13% VAT. 
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Notices in this feature are charged at IS6.750 per line, including VAT. 
Every day of the month costs IS1 16,735 per line, including VAT, per 
month. 


Notices in this feature are charged 
VAT. Once-weekly Insertion (josts 
VAT, per month. 


JERUSALEM 
Conducted Tours 

Tourists find VbJlon. Come bihIko thcGenor- 


Muhe. Tel. 523291. 

HADASSAH - Guided lour of all Installation!, 
* Hourly lours at Kiryal f ladasah and Hadas- 
sah Ml. Scopua. * Information, reservations: 
02-416333, 02-446271. 

HEBREW 'UNIVERSITY 

1. Tours Hi Enulish al 9 Hml 11 it.m. from 
Administrntlon Buikling, Gival Ram Ciuupus. 
Buses 9, 2H, 24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus touis 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman Build- 
ing. Buses 9, 2K. 4a, 2ft and 21 lo the first 
underground slop. Further delnits: Tel. (12- 


Si reel .Jerusalem. Tel. UMW9222. 
GMUNAII-3VORI.il RELIGIOUS ZIONIST 
WOMEN, 26 Hen Miiiniun. To visit um pro- 
jcils cull: H2 M.216H, h3lKi20, K77HI7. HI 1 125; 
113-444 151 niurning; IEM-.M559; (M23603 1 . 


ORT. To visit our technological High Schools if?T>I(C A f FM 
rnll Jcrucnlem 5.13141: Tel Aviv 396L7L JLlCUaAL,K,[Vl 


Political Tours 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICES - ISRAEL 
BEYOND TOUR ISM. Full day tours and brief- 
ings on key political, social and economic 
Usuos. Daily departures. 02-234475, 243907. 

TEL AVIV 
Conducted Tours 

A MIT WOMEN (formerly American Mhrachl 
Women). Tree Morning Tours- Tc! Aviv. Tel, 
220 1 R7, 233154. 

W17.0. To visit our projects call Tel Aviv. 
232939; Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa, 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA’AMAT. Morning 
lours, call reservations: Tel Aviv, 2IC79I. 

HAIFA 

WIIAT’S ON IN HAIFA, dial 04-6408411. 
Other Centres 

VISIT THE WEI 7, MANN HOUSE. RK- 
HOVOT. Tim Weizmana House is npon 
Sundiiy-Thup.iliiy. ID u.m.-3.3ll p.m.; closed 
on Friday, fuituiduy and holidays. For group 
lulus pleuM- hiHik in mhnnee by calling: <W- 
4H32.UI nr 4K.332K. 


TH€ ISRAEL BALLGT 



TiokeU available «l: . 


Haifa box 9fnca,TaL 04-662244 and altba GBrJjar, agency, ML Carmel, Tel. 04-B4777. 


at iS5,760 per line, Including 
IS17,250 per line Including 

Jewish People. Special Exhibit: Memories of 
Jewish Poland, 1932. Photographs by Tim 


Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. ExhlbUlonr. "From the 
Depths of the Sea. 1 ' Cargoes of Ancient 
Wrecks from the Carmel Coast <) Israel Com- 
munllles, Traditions and Heritage: The life 

3 cle, home, everyday objects and dress of 
aspora communities Q Asian Art: Chineae 
bronzes and ceramics, 1200 BCE- I7lh century 
CE 0 South-East Asia: Japanescnctsuke Q Old 
Mnslcrs: lfith-18th century master painters 0 
Promised Gifts: 200 promised bequests, Inch 
Works by Kandinsky, Chagall, Klee and Matis- 
se 0 Customs and Costumes: East and West 0 
Cave in the Desert: 9, 000-y ear-okl finds from 
Nahal Hemar 0 From the Secular to the 
Sacred: everyday objects In Jewish Ritual use Q 
Meet an Israeli Artist: Chava Epstein, Ira 
Rcichwargcr, Reut Shahar 0 Painting Instruc- 
tion in the Youth Wing + children’s paintings 
exhibition 0 Permanent collections of Judaica, 
Archaeology, Art und Ethnic Art. 

OLD YISHUV COURT MUSEUM. Life In the 
Jewish community in the Old City, mld-19th 
century- World War II, 6 Or Hahaim, Jewish 
Ouaricr, Old City. Sufl.-Thur..9a.nt.-4p.ni. 

SIR ISAAC AND LADY EDITH WOLFSON 
MUSEUM at lletchal Shtomoi Permanent Ex- 
hibition of Judaica. Dioramu Room: History of 


[’‘Ancient Maps 
and Prints , 
of the Holy Land” 
Calendar • 


I A beautiful 16-month handwritten 
cdendaroflheHolyltyid Four ait . 
m*ps and three prints. In seven • 
icofours including go/d, with textfn 
;llshi Hebrew and french, Size 40 
* * tfor 


...aAUikes.ivIdveiysIffwrthe 
J N ew Yeart Present ft personally ^br 
![ let us malthas a for yourPacked 

5 Incfush-pfoot cardboard bo^solt's 
B sUfe toarflye Ihperfettcbndltldn- 



;0 Pte&se mail Art Calendar as a gift, and 
htdudeagfttcafdln my name. Ihave 
enclosed the recipient’s full name and 
address (on separate piece of oaoe r). I 
enclose a cheque for IS 29.500 per- 
calendar PLUS IS 10.500 airmail 
postage • 

OR. IS 3,500 surface mall postage. 

Total. enclosed} 


Galleries 

MISHKENOT SHA’ANANIM, J. Robert 
Fl&her Hall. Jano Jack, Objects. July 22 until 
August 31. Hours: Sun., Mon., Wed., Thur. 
10.30-12.30; 4-6. Tue. 10.30-12.30. Fri. 10-12. 


TEL AVIV 
Museum 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Ardon, a 
Retrospective. Five Centuries of Self-Portrait. 
Prints 0 Avi Ganor, Photographs. New Ex- 
hlblnStatue of Achillea ("Doryphoros"). 
Museum V lit ling Hours: Sun. -Thur. 10-2; 5-9. 
Sat. 11-2; 7-10. Fri. closed. Helena Rubinstein 
Pavilion: New Exhibition: Henry Shclcsnynk. 


Music Lovers 
Who Don't Know Hebrew 
While you are in Arad for the 
MubIo Festival next Monday and 
Tuesday, call In at the WUJ8 
INSTITUTE. MubIo festivals are 
great but they can't teach you 
Hebrew or help you get a Job here. 

WECAN1 


Museums 

THE REUBEN AND EDITH HECHT 
MUSEUM at Haifa University, open Sun. 
Mon., Wed., Thur. 10-2; Tue. 10-1; 4^; Fti! 
closed ; Sat . , 1 1-2. Baruch Agadatl , Four Facet. 


textiles, t ^ 

finds. Modern Art - Collection of Israeli si. 
(19&2-85|. Music and Ethnology - Jewish cos- 


SUPER 

muppiEr 



ADDRESS- 


CITY- 


Tor BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post; ' J i 
P.<XB^8 1 , Jerusalem p 1 000 .. ’■ . 

° . Pleape send me the '’Ancient Maps 
and Prlrtto of the Holy Land” Art 
Calendar, I enclose a cheque for 
'-• ; I5 29,500 each Render; ' > 


COUSlTRY- 


Prfce yAnd until Sept 30. 1985 In 

ACC< !Sf nCe wlth ,u * 1 *** MiSft 


PLAY BACH 
Jacques Loussier Trio 


Jacques Loussier - |ii;iuo ★ Vincent tluirbonier - lass * Anitre 
Ai|iino - (It inns 


TetAvfvr Ounerl Theatre, Friday, 9.8. at 3.00 p.m., 
Tu«siky, 3 A at 8.30 p.m. at the Theatre 
box office, 2452 1 1 and at . ticket Agencies. 
Jerusalem: Jerusalem Theatre, Saturday, 10.8 at 9.00 p.m. 
KUlm, Tel, 240896 arid at the Theatre box office, 667 1 67 
Hatfai Haifa Auditorium, Monday, 1 2.8 at 9.00 p.m. Tickets »t . 
Garber agency, 84777 and at ticket agencies. 
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We invite you to 
Experience the 
Heartland of Israel 

Join ut for a Study Tour of Bhomron (Somurlu) 
by-alr conditioned buo 
'--on Thursday, August 8 at 8.30 a.m. 

Sbo Balh-Bl. Shllo, Kadumlm, Ariel, Emanuel and. Neve Aliia. VW1 
(Archaeological) Museum, which displays local findings dating back 4000 years, nnd otter* 

, an audio-visual progranttije (n English. 

Office tan (dally 9 ..m.-ipjn.l Thur. & Fri. 9 a.m.-U noon), T«l. ‘ B .‘ r 

houts, 663034, orwll at our Jeriitalem office, Mlgdal Ha'ir. suite 813, 34 Ben- Yehu 

Coal: 19 27,000; students half price. Please bring your own lunch. .amvin 



ISRAELITISCHES WOCHENBLATT in , B 
REVUE.JUIVB 

^iH-8034 Zurich/Swltierland, Florastrasse J4 

tcndeoi Swiss pnper 


....... w.w. n Ullu MR IKlua u , ,wue~M, and 

cuttore. L-drgc advertising section, for business and pcrsonnl 
notices. • \ • . ’ . .. ; . : 

Sample coplesind advertising rates available. ' .- . tmy-.n g. 


Har Halutz Accepting New Families 

CORRECTION: Ourcorrect l?lephone nurnberls 

rifc'-- - . 04-989220 

and noUs given lathe Jerusalern.Post supplement 



Siebenberg and his Israeli wife, 
Miriam, have been in situ in their 
Old City home since J970, held there 
by the fascination of their project. 

“We've travelled abroad twice in 
all this time and even that was too 
much,” says Mrs. Siebenberg. "We 
have no television and since we 
started going to the movies again, 
two years ago, we've been twice." 

Much of their time is spent show- 
ing guests from Israel and abroad 
through their home and basement. 
With the recent publicity, this flow 
has reached a flood-tide. The 
Slebenbergs are planning to hold 
chamber music and choral presenta- 
tions in their beautiful four-storey 
home, located just behind the house 
occupied by the late Yigal AJJoii 
when he was foreign minister, and in 
the basement after museum hours. 
There will be an entry fee to the 
museum to cover a small portion of 
the maintenance cost. Both the 
house and the basement museum are 
to be left to a foundation created by 
Siebenberg, the Jerusalem Historic- 
al Institute. 

NOW 59, Siebenberg was the 
youngest child of one of the weal- 
thiest diamond merchants in Bel- 
gium. The family escaped to the 
United States in 1940, but after the 
war Theo returned briefly to 
Europe where, he says, he worked 
for the Lehi underground. He came 
to laracl after the founding of the 
state but, unable to find employ- 
ment, returned to the U.S. There he 
built up his own fortune. He and, 
Miriam settled in Israel in 1966 and 
following the Six Day War, they 
moved from Haifa to Jerusalem. 

His confrontation with the past in 
bis own basement has plainly given 
new meaning to Siebenberg’s life. 
The diffidence with which he began 
the project has given way to a self- 
confidence which permits him to 
challenge Avigad’s opinions on 
occasion. "He calls this a measuring 
cup,” says the retired businessman, 
holding up a two-handled cup in his 
collection. “It doen't make much 
sense to me. It reminds me of a cup 
used for yadaylm - washing hands 
before meals.” 

■ Siebenberg's presentation to visi- 
tors of what he has revealed is 
touched with a sense of wonder 
rather than pomposity. "Isn’t this ' 
Interesting?”. he says repeatedly. 

But he has Identified with his 
romanticized role to the point where 
It is difficult for a visitor to know 
whether he is viewing history or 
historical drama. The photographs 
in newspapors and magazines usual- 



ly show Siebenberg extracting a 
piece of antiquity from the earth, a 
pick at his side, with dramatic back- 
lighting that efin take hours to set up. 
PIctonally at least, these photo- 
graphs are infinitely superior to the 
usual shots of professional 
archeologists in boring-looking ex- 
.' cavation pits. 

1 Iq the end, a visit to the Sieben- 
berg House will probably be their 
most vivid memory of Jerusalem for 
many visitors. The overall message is 
a basic truth - the continuity be- 
tween modem Israelis and their 
.ancestors* Whv, then, should one 
quibble over wnat was found where 
yd by whom? "Why?” responds 
Avigaa., ‘‘For reasons of public 
health:" 

r Says District Archeologist Bahat: 
Avigad’s work in the Quarter was 
tremendous. Now people come, and : 
aU they.talk about is Siebenberg, 
^rJeyj °yen speak of Siebenberg's 
I don’t understand it. Tne 
;■ 2Jbenbergs are, a nice couple and 
they did was very nice, but the 
j PrOoiem'-is' the noise they make ah* 
v j.offi n,. Tt^:iike the lion and tbe 
Avigad is a Hon, but the 
cahroai- louder. ” • • ;' ,v n 


Endorsing 
a Czech 


Marsha Pomerantz 

FILM DIRECTOR Peter Freistadt 
made the headlines 20 years ago 
when he visited Israel from Czechos- 
lovakia; as he described It, he was 
more or less offered the moon. 
When he decided, dramatically, to 
Stay, there was a sudden eclipse; he 
haa no work for about a year, and 
then faced a constant struggle to 
re-establish himself. 

This week he was reminiscing, 
and, behind his mild-mannered 
rpiddle-European good humour, 

. girding for a battld to strengthen the 
position of independent directors, 
and possibly save them some of the- 
hardships he had faced as an immig- 
rant and outsider. He .was recently 


elected chairman of the Israel Film 
and Television Directors’ Guild. 

Having lost a lot in his life, Frei- 
stadt makes a point of holding on to 
qertaht things. Most of his film work 
has been documentary; but the habit 
extends to his personal life as well; 

he says he costantly takes still photos 
of his son and daughter, aged 16 and 
• 13 ,, and, since their birth, he has 
been writing them letters - to be 
delivered at some future date. 

He has had his own film company, 
Rachel Films, for the last 13 years; 
making documentaries on subjects 
that range from artists nnd sculptors 
tp Israeli towns! and cities - and 
making money. But the project most 
: important to him is a non-profit 
organization he recently set up to 
document the liyes of "Jews Who 
Made,Hisfpry." 


It was apropos this last project 
that he talked about Itis urge to 
preserve: “I saw many cultures van- 
ish in World War II. My father’s 
library vanished, and my own library 
vanished when I left Czechoslova- 
kia...! talk about libraries because 
they’re important for a person's 
viewing of the world. One dny the 
Germans come, and then the Rus- 
sians....” 

Only later in our conversation did 
it emerge that he had lost all his 
people, and not just their books: 
mother, father, brother, grandpa- 
rents. He- was alone in a concentra- 
tion camp by the end of ihe war, 
aged 13. 

Twenty years later, after studies 
and work in Prague, he was & well- 
known stage and film director. He 
had, incidentally, staged the first 
play by a young writer named Milan 
Kundcra - who was in Israel this 
spring to receive the Jerusalem Prize 
for literature. 

FREISTADT came to Israel for a 
two-week visit in 1964 and, he says, 
“suddenly this whole emotional thing 
fell on me. I hadn’t seen Jews for 20 
years.” He was encouraged to stay, 
and invited to stage a play nt the 
Ohel Theatre - Kleist's The Broken 
Pitcher. He secured n six-week ex- 
tension from the Czech authorities 
for the project, nnd, the morning 
after the play opened, boarded his 
plane. "The door closed, the stairs 
were taken away. And then I said to 
the stewardess, ‘Please open the 
door. I want to stay.’ 

"It was El Al,” he explains. 
"They're used to mishigas. " He was 
allowed to clinib down from the 
Captain’s exit, though his luggage 
went on to Prague. 

Tbe drama was a source of de- 
lectation to journalists, local and 
European; the Foreign Ministry 
asked him to make this a love story 
rather than a political decision, so as 
not to endanger other Jews who 
wanted to leave Czechoslovakia. 
And in fact, there was a romantic 
connection: an actress named Re- 
becca Suzin, who is today his wife. 

The public drama dissipated, the 
work offers dissipated, and Freistadt 
felt, again, bereft: “What you know 
in maths you can Cake with you 
anywhere. But If you’re an artist, 
you need your language, the poems 
you read, the flowers you could 
name, the girls you knew." 

With the help of the journalist 
Tafia Ben-Zakkai, who did a follow- 
up story On him, he found work 
doing a short feature called. Beyond 
65, with Aharon Meskin playing a 
man facing the world on the first day 
of his retirement - a situation Frei- 
stadt, then 33, identified with in- 
tensely. 

That film led to a real-life "Holly- 
wood story” of "the rich producer 
setting up a poolside meeting with 
the poor director.” But this time it 
was Tel Aviv's municipal Gordon 
Pool at 7 e.m . , and the producer was 
Margot Klausner , president of Herz- 
liya Studios, "an awfully nice lady in 
her 70s." She offered him a film she 
had in mind, and, when he hungrily 
agreed, she called over her secret* 
ary, who opened bundles of cash at 
the edge of the pool. 

It was a bad film he did too 
quickly, he says - but from then on 
he had work. 

IN 1968, when Israel TV was being 
setup, Freistadt was Invited to teach 
directing. "There were nine Amer- 
ican consultants, mostly on technical 
aspects 6f TV production, and me -a 
’native' whc ljardly knew Hebrew.” 
He lasted for two years there, then 
left and continued to WQrk for them 
occasionally as an independent. He 
says he had the opportunity tp do 


"hundreds of programmes,” which 
was as rare as getting bundles of cash 
at the poolside. But he couldn’t 
stand the intrigues. 

Some will say he just didn’t have 
what it 'takes; sonic will say his 
expertise was in stage and film, and 
video is wltnl was needed. But few 
will deny that Israel TV, more or less 
since its inception, has been a profes- 
sional jungle. 

Now Freistadt is established as an 
independent film-maker; he seems 
lo have good relations with various 
people in high places, including 
Education Minister Yilzhak Navon, 
whom he got to know in the process 
of filming his visits, as president, to 
development towns. Last week he 
met with Communications Minister 
Amnon Rubinstein to discuss Ute 
status of independent directors and 
producers, and the prospects for a 
second TV channel. 

Ifhehasanythingto say about it, n 
second channel will not repeat the 
mistakes of the first. "Programmes 
should be farmed out to producers 
and not to tbe same people who have 
been sitting in TV House for the last 
20 years. It’s a free country - those 
who are good should work. Those 
who aren't should not.” 

ONE factor Hint keeps people from 
leaving is the strength of the journal- 
ists' association, in \Vhich TV em- 
ployees are organized. The union 
makes it very difficult for outsiders 
to gel work, und young film-makers, 
as one veternn TV director puts it, 
"arc sometimes screwed around for 
four years before they're n llowcd to 
make u 10-minutc programme." 

The Directors* Guild that has just 
made Freistadt its chairman is nn 
organization of independents, many 
of whom have been frustrated in 
their attempts to get free-lance work 
in TV. Along with the Producers’ 
Guild and EMI, the Performing 
Artists’ Guild, they plan to form a 
united front to get more power for 
independents. They aim at more 
than pay increases: they want a voice 
in decision-making. 

He is, by the way. also a member 
of EMI; at the age of 50 he began a 
career in acting when a friend mak- 
ing his first feature film asked Frei- 
stadt to act the role of a corrupt 
manager. "I agree to everything," 
he says, acting the mild-mannered 
Middle European. "If I were a 
woman I’d be pregnant all the time.” 
He has now had nine film roles, 
including one as a security officer in 
Beyond the Walls and another as Ihe 
manager of a Tel Aviv film studio in 
The Ambassador, with Rock Hud- 
son and Robert Milchum. 

WHAT DOES he want for himself 20 
years from now? (An "intimate, 
optimistic question,” he says.) 
Mainly he wants to be known for the 
"Jews Who Made History" series: 
the list of Jews whose life-stories are 
to be told on film includes the Ram- 
bam, Spinoza, Freud, the poet 
Rachel, Leon Blum, the actress 
Hanna Rovina, Ze'ev Jabotinsky 
and Shimon Peres, to name a ran- 
dom few. 

The project bas the . 
official support of Yitzhak Navon. 
Copies of films will be available at 
the National Library in Jerusalem 
and screened in Israel and in Jewish 
educational programmes abroad. To 
keep the libraries, and the people, 
from vanishing, 

He has no "romantic dreams ab- 
out a feature film that goes to Can- 
nes," he says. “What matters is to 
work.” 

"There was a point where 1 had to 
decide for myself whether I want to 
go forthc roman lie artists bit or raise ■ 

. ' a family .comfortably. ! made the 
decision many years ago and never . 
regretted it.” q 
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officer wiih battleship experience in *"" - tTT "~"' r 

four wars. “Bn I all htrge organ! /a - 
lions hiivy gaps ;nul flaws.” 

Wutiihc rlu tin. 45, is ail expert in 
ship recognition who used model 
ships to train his lookouts to Identify 
objects picked mil hy radar. "Most 
recognition man unis use a profile 

which is useless when it's coming at ^ 

you at u 311 -degree angle he says. “ %. 

Models have since become a pas- 
sion and his collection of ships has 
grown to 3,750. 

The ships, all copies o( authentic 
warships dating hack to the Civil 
War. line the bookshelves in his 
Mosliav Elii/nr home. The collec- 
tion, siiid to he- the largest in the 
Middle Hast, includes every class of 
warship l hat lotight in World War II, 
in n scale ol one inch in KKl feet. 

Me lias 12 variations of l lie Biilun- 
cluss submarine llial was built hy the 
II. S. in World Wui II but underwent 
revisions as the war progressed. 

The ships cost an average ol two to 
three dollars each (the U.S. n lie! ear- 
powered aircraft currier Nintilz cost- 
$50, not including the aircraft) and 
arc ordered from a handful of sup- 
pliers around the world. Wcath- 
erhorn received a recent shipment 
From Northern Ireland of 30 ships 
(plus 40 airplanes to add to his 
airplane collection of 3,5%). Most 
are completed hut need to be filed t,- 
down and painted, but some come ns 
kits that require assembly. 

WEATHERWORN is a stickler for 
detail, and often has to make adjust- 
ments to completed ships from 
manufacturers to make them histor- 
ically accurate. Every ship is careful- 
ly researched so that even the colour 
of the camouflaging on the ship is 
accurate. (He points to the U.S.S. 

Ellcl, u WWI1 destroyer that has 
different camouflaging on each 
side.) 

The models nre detailed enough to 
■'show important developments in 
shipbuilding. He points to .the 16 
lifeboats on the decks of the Titanic, 
and then to ibe 24 much larger 
lifeboats on the Queen Maiy. “The 
Titanic taught us about safety,” he 
says. 

Models that aren't available from 
dealers, or from other collectors in 
trade, have to be buill, usually from 
wood. Wcalherhorn, a contributor 
to Warship International, has an 
extensive library which houses 
volumes that aren’t available in Weafherluom's battleship Potemkin. (Below) First American ironclad. Monitor, at 
either Haifa's Maritime Museum or 
the Israeli Navy's library, to keep his 
collection accurate. 

His reputation for accuracy has 
made him a source for Israeli naval 
cadets researching buttles. “If they 
need information about a Japanese 
' World War II ship that doesn't 
appear in the history books, they 
come to me," he says. 

WEATHERHORN immigrated to 
Israel in 1972 and served in the 
Israeli Navy as a rav seren (major). 

He has great praise for it. 

“I can tell the difference between 
rotten :tnd good units," he says. 

"These units Jin Israel] are good. 

They are well-trained, professional, 
and i real t heir job seriously.” 

He feels the Israeli nayy does not 
gel the recognition it deserve*.: 
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“When the :iir force .shot down 
scores of .Syrian MiCis over the Be- 
ku;i, that was highly acclaimed. But 
when the navy sank the Syrian 
flagship, two missile boats and two 
torpedo bouts in I ‘)73. without being 
hit. llial went hv unnoticed." 

Navy hognien. including the for- 
inet commander Zev Almog, are 
“crazy people." 

"These gu\s took rubber boats 
from Sinn m to llurghudu {the loca- 
tion of the Egyptian Red Sea flcet{, 
sank enemy missile bouts with anti- 
tank missiles hied from the shoulder 
and then puddled back.” The lack 
of recognition, he speculates, is be- 
cause naval maneuvers require a 
team effoii with Tew individual 
heroes. “We don't have a Zvika " 

I IE argues 1 hat it is very possible that 
the Israeli bombing of the U.S. ship. 
Liberty, in June 1%7 was not inten- 
tional. 

“In the first place there were no 
known American ships in the area," 
he argues. Even the Americans 
didn't know where the Liberty was.” 
"The Israeli patrol boat that spoi- 
led it was b feel off the surface of the 
water, where there is a 2:1 factor of 
error. The Liberty was travelling at 
15 knots but they measured 30 knots, 
making it appear to be an enemy 
ship. 

"When the Israeli patrol boat 
came close to the ship it was four in 
the afternoon, and with the sun on 
the horizon they never would have 
been able to discern the call num- 
bers.” 

“They fired four torpedoes with 
only one hit. which by chance des- 
troyed the room holding intelligence 
information. One for four is lousy 
marksmanship - to claim the intelli- 
gence room was purposely targeted 
is pure science fiction." 

The air force, which was deadly 
accurate, hitting Us target with 
napalm bombs, was summoned by 
the junior officers on the pntrol boat. 

"From the air the planes saw :i 
grev ship, which is the colour of a 
warship not a merchant ship, and a 
prominent gun tub (without a gun). 
They saw officers running around on 
deck, and their vision was obscured 
by the smoke from the torpedo nit. 

“There was no way they could 
have known it was an American ship 
they were bombing.” 

Computers, chemistry labs and 
tourism are among the industries 
that make Elazar one of the few 
financially successful Moshavei alii- 
tufi. . 

Weatherhorn works in computers 
but takes his turn with the chickens 
and the tourists. Last week he was m 
the kitchen preparing 80 breakfasts 
and 40 lunches for a group of stu- 
dents. When the chickens have to oe 
brought to market he is up helping 
cage them to be shipped on ume. t 
“We all pull together," he ex- 
plains. “As long as the guy next m 
you is doing the best he can it doe 
matter that you’re doing work toa 
brings in ten times more than tne 
next guy." 

Though his skills in ™mpul«rt 

would earn more in the U.S. tha 

$400 a month he receives here, nt 
has no thoughts of moving hack, 
wouldn't have the environment 
have here," , 

Stability is important to west ■ 
erhom, the son of a chain shoe- tore 
executive who was frequently t 
ferred. He stopped long enough* 
Michigan to earn a degree in 
Eastern (Islamic) Studies an 
joined the navy in \9b2 fo 
travel. 

His father’s family were founde . 
of the first Reform synagogue n 
America (in Charleston, * 
Carolina), but he received a 
education which began his gd 
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return to observant Judaism. Fmni 
the time he joined the U.S. navy he 
had his sights set on living in Israel. 

A further reason for not moving 
from the moshuv is the difficulty of 
moving his collection. "The ships are 
packed -eight per box -in a contain- 
er dial has foam rubber on top and 
along the bottom," he says. "No 
insurance company will cover the 
collection." 

Stability, notwithstanding, 
Weatherhorn misses battleships, 




which, he says, are for the young. 

Each of his four children have 
built their own ships, under (heir 
father's watchful eye, and his wife 
supports his obsession. “I remind 
her that I hud the ships before her," 
explains Weatherhorn. 

He is currently collecting all the 
ships that participated in the North 
Africun landing in 1942. the first 
Allied amphibious landing. 

“We were in the war less than a 
year, and most of the soldiers were 
actually civilians with minimal (rain- 
ing. As the ships crossed the Atlantic 
they were taught to use the landing 
gear. It is amazing that we went up 
against a very well trained army and 
won." 

He has the majority of the bat- 
tleships that participated but is still 
looking for the passenger ships that 
were called into service by the army. 

His next challenge is the battle of 
the Philippine Sea in 15M4, the largest 
naval battle over fought. He admits 
that he is a long way from finishing, 
but feels confident that he’ll suc- 
ceed. 

"Once I get started I keep on 
going.” □ 


(Top) The Titanic. ( Above left) Weatherhorn in his study. (Above right) Repairs in dry-dock. (Below) Ships in convoy. | 



Mrs. Shalom’s Sabbatical 


ONC E UPON a lime there was a 
small fat and discontented Jewish 
housewife. She Jived hy the ocean in 
Miami. Ikr days were filled with 
apathy. In the evenings she waited 
fur her Inis I mini lu notice her hut he 
didn't. He was very busy, as lie 
always had been, with his work 
which he settled to each evening 
after he had eaten the meal his wife 
had prepared for him. Her two sons 
whom she luid raised with love and 
devotion had grown up and left 
home. She wondered how long it 
would he before her husband would 
spare the “time together" they had 
always promised themselves. 

Her mime was S.ihina Shalom and 
one day slu- had an idea which re- 
fused to go away. It grew and filled 
her mind all her waking moments. 
She pul it to her husband that he 
should give her paid leave (after 30 
years of devoted service) to travel 
round the world, alone. He said no. 
Then eventually he said yes. She 
packed a rucksack with sensible 
polyester uncnishablcs. a spare 
corset, a little black dress and pearls 
(just in case), diet hats, powdered 
milk ami a tin mug, and set off. 

She met princes ami prime minis- 
ters, slept one night in a brothel and 
another with a Papua New C jtiincati 
tribal family in a mud hill. On Easter 
Island she soiled out the meaning ol 
life and (lien, with the soles of her 
slingback sandals quite worn down, 
she came home. 

She wrote a bonk about the trip 
and guve interviews to (lie American 
papers and appeared coast to coast 
on the Johnny Carson show. She is 
often asked to speak about her ex- 
periences and advises other discon- 
tented and admiring ladies that if 
they wnnl to change their lives they 
must be prepared to take risks. 

AFTER six months away from home 
the doormat had gone and a new 
woman. 301b. lighter stood in Its 
place. Filling the new woman into 
the old marriage proved tricky to 
begin with but changes came about 
and Mr. and Mrs. Marco Shulom 
look set fair to live happily ever 
after. 

Where once if she’d forgotten to 
pul the salt on the table he would 
look around in a pained way, wait for 
her to divine the problem und leap 
up to fetch it, now he gets it himself. 
A small step maybe, says Sabina, but 
characteristic of the new equality 
reigning in (lie Shalom household. 
When she was working on the book 
she would write obsessively, papers 
piling up around her, housework und 
laundry forgotten. Some evenings he 
would tup on her door and suggest a 
stroll. 

"After all those years of nights 
waiting for him to leave his damn 
work and come to bed, this was an 
amusing reversal.” she says. The 
Shaloms have found a way of con- 
ducting their marriage which allows 
Sabinu space for her own activities 
while ensuring that Marco's dinner is 
still on the table a* he walks through 
the door. 

She chooses still to nourish and 
care for him in traditional house- 
wifely ways because, she says, she 
loves him. But, she explains, il is 
love and care freely given now, not 
bartered, not offered, childlike, as a 
means to seek his approval . “There’s 
a difference,” she snys, "and I defy 
any wife not to know what I’nt 
talkingnhout." 

Determined to keep within her 
very tight budget and equally deter- 
mined u> expose herself to the reality 
of the countries' she visUed, Subiim 
Shalom shunned the protection that 


credit cards, international hotels and 
guided tours confer on the average 
American tourist. She ale only her 
diet liuis, fresh (carefully- washed) 
fruit and hard-boiled eggs. She 
travelled on buses, accepted lifts and 
many times threw herself on the 
mercy of strangers who befriended 
her. 



Srihinu Shalom: 'l wax plump’ 


Being a fastidious' suit of person 
and possessed of an active imagina- 
tion, these encounters in her hippie 
existence were not without their 
share of fear and loathing. Three 
times she was convinced she was 
going to be raped. Once she strongly 
suspected she would be eaten - 
"Ciinnibitlisni still happens in Papua 
New* Guinea and I was plump," she 
explains -ami she almost vomited at 
si tribal dinner party because she 
thought she was going to lie forced to 
eat the village slew which she was 
sure contained rnt. 

Easily upset and sickened by the 
sights iuid smells of poverty and 
primitive living, there is little doubt 
that Sabina Shalom was happier flirt- 
ing with the Lord Mayor of Sydney. 

“I fell he was attracted to me. We 
looked at each other in mutual 
admiration. It was delicious." 

She talked her way into audiences 
with both Indira Gandhi and the 
King of Tongu and was slightly mif- 
fed not to be asked to stay the night 
by Sit Humphrey Augustine 
Arthington-Dnvy, a British diplo- 
mat who, she thought, had taken 
rather a shine to her 

HER BOOK. A Marriage Sabbatical 
(Frederick Muller. £8.95), is a lively 
and sincere account of her travels 
and her feelings about her marriage, 
ft reveals her as a lady of consider- 
able guts who may have flinched and 
quaked a bit before the rather bizar- 
re situations and potential dangers 
which faced her, but never ran away 
or ducked them. 

She rarely indulges in descrip- 
tive “travel writer's prose, *’ which is 
perhaps fortunate when you consid- 
er this finale to her account of day- 
break over Easter Island: "God put 
away his paints. He'd made a day." 
Rather she restricts herself to a ch al- 
ly, frank narrative which doesn't 
judge nr preach. 

Two days after we met, Sabina 
was due to fly buck from London in 
her husband. Site hoped, she said, 
that all the carefully prepared and 
labelled dinners she'd stacked in (lie 
freezer had lasted her absence. “I've 
tried and tried to teach him to pre- 
pare simple nourishing meals for 
when I’m uway," she sighed. “13nt 
he’s 03 and there me some things you 
can’t change.” *" li 

Jam* Wheat lev 

ftcpi lined from the I.nnthin Daily Mml .. 
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FAR FROM the spotlights and the 
hurly-burly of Israeli politics, an im- 
pressive effort has been made by a 
small group of academics, educa- 
tionists and others to produce an 
ideology for the centre and the left in 
Israel bnsed on the conditions and 
the needs of the present rather than 
on the formulae of the past. 

After working on its programme 
for a year, the group, which adopted 
the name of the Seminar (Midrasha) 
for Social Zionism, issued a booklet 
of 116 small pages, written by Zvi 
Kesse and Yigal Eilam, Towards 
Social Zionism - a Manifesto, which 
covers the fundamental principles of 
Zionism, social policy and the poli- 
tical system with admirable force 
and clarity. 

It is possible to criticize the au- 
thors’ ideas or object to their conclu- 
sions, but these have two great 
merits: they go right down to the 
bedrock of fundamental principles 
and, because Ihey arc stated in cate- 
gorical and unambiguous terms. 

Ihey constitute an excellent basis for 
further consideration and discus- 
sion. 

The term “Social Zionism” may 
he regarded as. on the one hand, an 
Alternative to the more conventional 
“Socialist Zionism" htkI, on the 
other, a parallel to “Social Demo- 
cracy." It also implies an integrated 
system of thought, combining both 
national and universal social values. 

The programme covers five main 
subjects: the nature of the Jewish 
people; the Diaspora und its rela- 
tionship with the State of Israel; 
Israel as a democratic state; pence as 
a fundamental goal of Zionism; soci- 
ety as the field fur the creativity und 
responsibility of the individual. Each 
section begins with basic assump- 
tions, stales the main problcnis, 
proposes solutions, and sums up in a 
number of theses. 

PERHAPS the most distinctive 
theme in th e progra mme is the Insist - 
ence on what tne authors ctill the 
"sovereignty" of the individual, 
from which most of the other princi- 
ples are derived. 

The Jewish people is to be re- 
garded, for example, not as “a king- 
dom of priests and n holy nation," 
but as “a group of human beings with 
a common culture, a common past 
and a common destiny, maintaining 
a common present and the will for a 
common future.” The rights of the 
nation nfe derived from the rights of 
the Individual, not from any divine 

promise or injunction. 

This seralar approach is carried 
over into other aspects of Zionism. 
The Hebrew language had to be 
revived, not as "the sacred longue,” 
but a,s the language of the Jewish 
settlement in this country, not as 
"the Holy Land," but as the cradle 
of the Jewish people, and the only 
place on earth of which the Jew 
could say, naturally and Confidently, 
"This is my country!” , 

A national culture is defined, 
according, to the programme j by 
agreement between the individuals 
vrtto constitute the nation; it is not; 

. dictated by tho heritage of the past; 

\ . ; Jewish ; cti(tnre today, therefore, jp-; 

cludds ■ all. sects ' of Jewish life In 
Israel and’ the Diaspora; the modern 
Jew will not give up the cultural, 
asset® he' has acquired during the 
past Two centuries, or the new, un- 
bounded horizons that open before 
him. . ,• ; r - ; -*’’•* 

The Authors Tdject . apy 1 rabbinic 
monopoly of thd right .to: define 
"Who W b J$w?’ f The§ $tal* blpptiy 
that it is impossible, today ,to prevent 
•'mixed marriages,” and cal) for fan* ■ 
Jewish spouses htid children . t$*Jbe 
Welcomed into the fold. •‘fA.JeW/’ 
ih? prograuime declares,, “is one 
who identifies himself as p J.ew ptid 

page twelve , . — 


1984-1974 ll'TOn 


"Aviv-Kerech Ha'nsor < tenth anniversary volume). , Bruria ®5" 

Baruch, ed. Tel Aviv. Massada, 295 pp.no price indimled.^iww 

volume of the ! 6- volume ( plus index) children s encyclopaedia Aviv 
covers the years 1974- when the encyclopaedia was first completed - 
through 1984, in terms of events in various spheres and jimoiwl 
biogmphies. The encyclopaedia, which is vomited 
coloured illustrations. Is highly useful for younger children, bill is 
imxiiinMr as a sole reference. S.H.R. 

Clear and forceful 


L1KRAT ZIONUT HEVRATIT - 
KOL KOREI (Towards Social Zion- 
ism - a Manifesto). Ram at Gan, 
Seminar for Social Zionism. 1 16 pp. 
No price staled. 

Misha Louvish 

involves himself in the orbit of Jew- 
ish life, Jewish creativity and Jewish 
responsibility in our time." 

These uncompromising formula- 
tions Hrc useful as an antidote to the 
growing attempts to impose rabbinic 
hegemony over our life in lsrnel, but 
they fail (o take into account the 


_ — — — — — —I no longer be the Jewish .State, the 

1 embodiment of the goal of Zionism, 
while the suggested Arab “right of 
return" would apply only to Palesti- 
nians. 

A SEPARATE chapter is devoted 
to the question of peace, which is 
defined as “the condition in which 
sovereign persons and peoples can 
exist together for a lengthy period." 
Peace provides the utmost possible 
• security for survival, and it is the 
condition to which every society or 
stale aspires. It is a continuous 
undertaking: it has to be built and 
constantly fostered, defended, ex- 
tended and perfected. 

The authors reject the argument 
that“We didn't come here to make 
peace; we came to implement Zion- 
ism." Over and above the enormous 
'and growing cost of defence, they 
emphasize that any attempt to dis- 
sociate peace from the goals of Zion- 

ism undermines Zionism itself; 

i Zionist peace policy was an impor- 

new «ant fac.or in the bnilding of Zionist 

<> S *.r in Lebanon has demons- 

K ‘ starting a war; peace is an urgent 

“ goal, more vital than any political 

I tAUAATI 1 1 The authors do not su ss est P eace 

I 1 1 1 1 1 ilj I 11 1 terms which Israel can offer without 
m Mi A # M endangering its survival and which, 

■■ ■■ in their view, the Arabs are likely to 

The call for aliya must be based, accept. Presumably, this is because 
therefore not on dire prophecies of they are concerned with fun- 
catastrophe,, hut on the belief that damental principles, and not with 
Israel can supply The challenge and practical applications, but the fact 
the conditions required for the remains thal «•*» * "° 
realization of sovereign Jewish what we should do if it turns out that 
creativity in our time.” At the same the Arabs, or some of them, are not 

time, the bonds between Israel and ready to accept the existence- of the 

the Diaspora are regurded by the Jewish State on any conditions, or at 
authors as of even greater import- least to agree to the minimal oondi- 
ance than aliya, and Israel ought to Hons regarded as absolutely neces- 
invest in the preservation of Di- saryby the majority of our people. 


lions arc useful as an antidote to the mpora Jewry as much effort as it ^[^licy ’’‘Shtoh ‘ g^“ far 

r winga,,e m p.stoi rT rabb in ic does jn^the encouragement of rm- ‘^^^L^o^ofwhaVis^eral- 
hegomony over our life in Israel, but ration. , . . h ■ ly regarded as “social welfare,” and 

MiMg^Sio^ a,^rd%:r^pthe the reform of the political system. 

C TiT'a historical fact that while ™E AUTHORS .enumerate Ute 

sovereignty, as?t"were Jntoe State.’ 

nourishcd notonlybyrerample Zionism* wa, founded on the towards “aat.oaal ego.sm, as 


nio domination, Zionism was 
nourished, not only by the' example 


■ nf “modem Euronean nationalism 1 aspiration to renew the sovereignty against the humanistic principles of 

and a rational analysis of the Jewish oftheJewishpedple.buttheelaimto, aon'sm.whirte'mdatmaldD^e 
■Amhlem but’ also -and for many of sovereignty was based onthe mover- Jew a.whole man, capable of normal 

•fheSsl, mires Sy-bylhe sal valiffity of the right of peoples to . relations with othermen; the cor- 
messianic faith and a deep-rooted, self-determination. The paramount ruptmg influence of the easy money 
inbred devmion to ErctzHahodesh - obligation of the Stele. herefore, Is ^the, 

thpHhluTand Zionism diverted the to guarantee equal rights to all U.S. Government apa otner 

enerav aene rated by centuries of ' ci tizens; only after that can it define sources; the burden of defence; the 

religfous life into channels of collec- itself as national, binational, or mul- ^xaggerared cen,raUs ^ of 

s=’or«s.;K£fi 

tsisx^tusst wjat,™.- 

Commandments. Although Ihe bulk ■ territories In which some of the in- fers from the crisis in Western socte- 

dftheooDUlnlionarenon-observant, habitants will be denied full civic t]r.whiii«-duelaygelytothetransi- 
ail b^^very "few'secu^arist doct ri- rights. Israel will be a Jewish State tfon horn a society of masses who 
' nnires carry out the prescribed rites. . only on the basis of the facts on the can be 
Sf I^Ssion. baV-mitzva, ihari } ground: ,if it continues’ to have a “P“ ble ® £ 

’ riage untler the hilppa, and burial,. Jewish majority and its dopttaaiit using the new oppbrtumtles pro- 
•a^ e to tlieirowavray, . celebrate -culture is Jedrish. wde,l by advances mscrence. eduoa- 

Stibbatb and festivals. In accordance with these princi- bonandcomipuhicattons. 

' Xse eonsidwalions are not V pies, there will have to be an Arab Nether ciptahsm nor democrabc 
actually Incompatible with the “So- •’ right of return corresponding to the. socialism, lb the authors conviction, 

. Hal Zionist" formulae, but they ere Jewish Lgw of Return. If the u!ti-« can solVe these problenB, , 
worth stressing: emotional attitudes ; mate solittion.to the conflict is re-.. , becaijse they are . bpth tased l On 

are more powerful than doldteason,.'. partition into two states, ora federa-j 

“ ’ • . lion of Jewish and Arab statejr , out oSpriog a solutidn. to the fun-. 

•i Tfffi SECOND chapter of the prog-. Arabs who have leff their homes for, ■ damental problpm-pf yestpring anil 
ramrooris headed "The Diaspora whatever reason will be entitled to ! mt|mtaJn«g cooperation between, 
Eatials ” and It is based on tho honest • return to the Arab state; if the entue. s , free, sovereign tadlviduals, . who 
• • Moeptance of this fact and; its im- , country ultimately coaslfufeis a unit- have full acc^s, to all t he.ayaila tde 
DliotSioas. It calls (or the conection ary state, both Jews and former ; intormato, who can .assume «J, 
Oftbecla'riicZloidsttissumpWi>U>aC Arab residents will have to be freejy appm^y.^ttebumitbg^wW 

anywhere : gdmlltetl. , • ' ’ ; 

on earth eJtcept: In the ancestral, ,:Itis rioteworthy that the aymmetty acuytty. . , .; 

: homeland, wliic^ wiis tniplhpterwar, 1 is not complete:, the Law o( Return j” Tijo prpgramme^tS^, at »om^. 
, 'cSl’and easiarn -Burope,, but is V must cphtlnue.lo apply to all Jews of .: 

•jriouroe iot)ay Ip ;‘the free world." -l. r any origin'^ dthervidse Israel would .. clpTes in educalloh, the organitatfon 

' '- 1, . ' THbJbb^’auim post maoaunb) • ’ , 1 . . , • : ■ ' 1 , 


of work and consumption, “settle- 
ment ” - which it extends to the 
creation of conditions for the life of 
the community in town and country 
- and the system of government. 

Some of these ideas are of great 
interest, and deserve fuller treat- 
ment than cun be given here. 

One criticism that 1 would suggest 
is that the emphasis on social aspects 
is not founded on an adequate basis 
of economic reality. The programme 
contains many demands for con- 
siderably improved services in 
education, communications and 
other fields, but there is no serious 
attempt to prove that the system of 
cooperation in freedom which is 
advocated will produce the vast in- 
crease in resources that would be 
required to finance them. One 
doesn’t have to be a disciple of 
Milton Freedman to admit that the 
modem state faces a serious problem 
if it wants to levy sufficient tax 
revenue to offer the greatly im- 
proved services that the population 
has come to expect. 

In the political sphere, the prog- 
ramme treads familiar ground in 
advocating a shift in the presidential 
system with a more rigid separation 
of powers, and the adoption of a 
written constitution. The idea of 
. entrusting executive powers to a 
directly elected president, who can- 
not be dismissed by the legislature 
except in the most extreme circumst- 
ances (as in the case of Richard 
Nixon), is fashionable today, but the 
case for the change in Israel has yet 
to be proved. 

The programme shows some signs 
of originality in stressing the central 
importance of unfettered access to 
information, the complete freedonj 
of the communications media, and 
widespread participation in 
decision-making by means of the 
referendum. This instrument, it is 
proposed, should constitute a fourth 
authority, side by side with the legisl- 
ature, the executive and the judici- 
ary. Who would decide on the com- 
position of this body, which could, 
by deciding on the timing of a re- 
ferendum and the wording of the 
questions, exercise a decisive influ- 
ence on the government of the day, 
is a problem left over for further 
consideration. 

THIS PROGRAMME for “Social 
Zionism” deserves much wider 
attention than it has received. Israel 
today is faced with urgent and pain- 
ful problems', how to combat inlla- 
lion and make ends meet without 
ruining our social welfare system. 

how to protect democratic values 
enshrined in the Proclamation ol 
Independence despite the stmns o 
the conflict with our Arab nagh 
hours; how to maintain b asmumtym 
the midst of political and ideologic^ 

. X™b h toeys e tovo.«diu 

•VtTe^^e our po^l 
leaders are constantly be “‘ by ded . 

imperative need for mimed rated 

aims to tackle emergencies - 
wonder: that they often srem.to “ 
exhausting all their energies P 

:-^Saggg5i: 

: ■aws^-as 

, should be the basis for the pragm 

• decisions olthepobticians. v 

■ dt|Ce a’ thodern guide for 
. bopkiet have 1 made ®'? 1 t ‘ mat others 

1 . undertaking; let us hope a 

wilt follow in their footsteps, 

' • ^AV.AUGUsiTi«* 


DAN ROSS subtitles his hook "A 
Journey to the Fringes of Jewish 
Identity," and his subject is ten Jew- 
ish, half-Jewish or pscudo-Jewish 
communities in different parts of the 

world. They have in common a tradi- 
tion that they are Jews or of Jewish 
origin but their Jewishness is not 
automatically accepted by Orthodox 
Jewish tradition. 

The crux of this official Jewish 
attitude is the commitment of Jewish 
] B w to the concept of ritual purity. 
This is not a racial viewpoint {there is 
no restriction on- non-Jews, follow- 
ing accepted procedures, joining the 
Jewish community) but rests on the 
biblical attitude to holiness. Most 
JeWs today would reject the premise 
on which this is based as anachronis- 
tic, and many even find it objection- 
able. But to an Orthodox Jew, the 
Mosaic code is God-given and there- 
fore immutable, enhanced by cen- 
turies of Jewish practice. Basic to the 
laws of ritual purity are both the 
nature of the original conversion - 
and if this is invalid, all progeny of 
that individual is invalid - and the 
avoidance of forbidden unions, with 
the outlawing of all descendants of 
such unions. 

The problems raised concerning 
the Bene Israel and the Falashas 
stem from the uncertainty of the 
origin of their Jewishness centuries 
ago. The rabbis who would not 
accept them as Jews were motivated 
not by lack of goodwill or racialism 
but by a fundamentalist commitment 
to (his concept of ritual purity and 
the holiness of the Jewish nation. It 
is ironic that the liberal loophole 
recognizing the Falashas as Jews is 
based on a medieval fantasy con- 
cerning their origin from the tribe of 
Dan, which is rather like basing 
legislation on the writings of Baron 
Munchausen. It is a remarkable 
example of the use of nonsense to 
achieve sanity. The plain fact for the 
bulk of Jews today is that the 1 ,500- 
2,000 year history of Fnlasha Jewish- 
ness, and their long sufferings, cour- 
age and heroism to maintain their 
Jewish identity and observance 
{however it may have diverged in 
details from rabbinical Judaism), are 
so convincing and important that 
they agree wholeheartedly with 

THESE FOUR books derive from 
different literary disciplines yet do 
hare something in common. The 
topics they treat are intrinsically 
Jewish, and the approach of the 
authors typifies the concern of con- 
temporary scholars to defend tradi- 
. tional thinking. For, in recent de- 
cades, a new generation of scholars 
has emerged to challenge the 
apptoach of (he Wellhausen school 
of Higher Biblical Criticism. 

Lawrence F|ne illustrates, in lucid 
j engaging style, how much of 
) Cabbala is woven into the Shulhan 
t 4wi, that guide for the observant 
Jew in his life-cycle. Fine is neither 
apologetic nor aggressive in his argu- 
ment. Rather, he is entirely objec- 
bve. Meticulously and methodically, 
he traces the Influence of Kabbala on 
every facet of the spiritual conscien- 
ce of the jew, from the Zohar and 
[to qarly Spanish Kabbalists, up to 
5,1* T e greatest centre of kabba- 
jsfle writing and practice in the 16th 
century; Safed at that period in- 
^tde^ such,^ luminaries as Joseph 

cystic who was also a greqt 

jcgalist), Solomon Alkabez, Moses 
Isaac Luria, Hayyim 
. J? wl ;and ,EUjah DeVidas. Indeed,, 
■ g* ^jor pvt of Safed Spirituality 
t0 the' life ancf Hanhagot 
7t°[ m ystical piety) of the lead- 
i ^Kabbaysts of that period in 

*v5 p ® Prides a deeply impressive 
emanation 0 f th e.Sefirot, the ten 
Rvalu es that bind man to God. 
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Jewish immigrants in a clothing factory at the turn of the century. “ The 
Jews in Britain " by Ian Bild ( Batsford, £6.95) starts with the Norman 
period but focuses on the last century. Bild examines the religious life 
and beliefs of the community through the eyes of three families: 
Progressive, Orthodox and Lubavitcher hassidim. 

Pure and impure 


ACTS OF FAITH by Dan Ross. New 
York, Schocken Books. 244 pp. 
$8.95. 

Geoffrey Wigoder 

those Falashas who feel insulted and 
degraded when their Jewishness is 
questioned. 

Dan Ross's book is intriguing and 
riveting. He makes no claim to ori- 
ginal scholarship but, in his utiliza- 
tion of existing sources - as well as 
first-hand visits to Mexico, Portugal 
and Israel - he has written a fascinat- 
ing , balanced and well-based 
account of these communities. 
Some, like those mentioned, 
claimed a Jewish identity in their 
remoteness which the Jewish reli- 
gious authorities were reluctant to 
concede. Others, such as the Samar- 
itans and the Karaites, accept their 
Jewish origin but rejected the main- 
stream development of Judaism 
from which they consciously cut 
themselves off. Still others found 


themselves in a marginal position 
between Jewishness and another re- 
ligious culture - such as the Murra- 
nos of Portugal, and the Chuctus of 
Majorca, forced to adopt Christian- 
ity, or the Donmch of Turkey and 
the Marranos of Mashhad in Iran 
with their veneer of Islam, or the 
Jews of Kai-Fcng in China, who 
found themselves between Judaism 
and Confucianism. The only ones 
whose Jewishness remained unques- 
tioned were the Jews of Mashhad 
who, although forced to ndopt Islam 
in 1839, meticulously maintained 
completely Jewish lives in the under- 
ground, and had secret Jewish wed- 
dings and funeral servicesin addition 
to the Moslem rites they hnd to 
observe in public. 

THE AUTHOR takes us into these 
varied worlds. We meet the so-called 
Mexican Indian Jews (who are not 
pure Indians), recent converts from 
Protestantism but sincere in their 
new faith. The nature of their origin- 
al conversion is uncertain, and so the 


Fine objectivity 


SAFED SPIRITUALITY: Rules of 
Mystical Piety, The Beginning of 
Wisdom by Lawrence Fine. Ram- 
sey, New Jersey, Paulist Press. 205 
pp. No price stated. 

THE COMMENTARY OF R. 
SAMUEL BEN MEHt RASHBAM 
ON QOHELETH edited and trans- 
lated by Sara Japhet and Robert B. 
Salters. Jerusalem, Magnes Press, 
The Hebrew University and E.J. 
Brill. 256 pp. No price stated. 
ANCIENT JUDAISM: Biblical Crb 
tlclsm lirom Max Weber to the Pre- 
sent by Irving M. Zeillin. Oxford, 

Polity Press. 314 pp. Nopricestated. 

LEVAVOT: The Essence of Ethics of 
The Fathers by Shlomo P. TOperoff. 
Hel-Or, Israel. 440 pp. No price 
stated. 

Avraham Chill 

Although this is one Of the most 
difficult and intricate subjects in 
kabbalisilc literature to explain to a 

layman, he succeeds in clarifying the 

Sefifol to an unusual extent for lus 
readers. . . : . . . 

; This excellent : book is enriched 


also by excerpts from Reshit Hohma 
(The Beginning of Wisdom) by Eli- 
jah DeVidas as condensed by Jacob 
Poyetto. 

THERE WERE few medieval 
equals of Rabbi Samuel ben Meir 
(acronym: Rash bam). The exact 
dates of his birth and death are 
uncertain, although some author- 
ities lean towards- the years 1085- 
1174. The fact that Rashbam studied 
under his pre-eminent grandfather, 
Rashi, contributed to his astounding 
erudition as*a talmudic legalist, ex- 
egete, and debater confronting 
Christian theologians. He has come 
down to us through the centuries as 
one of the foremost Tosaflsts. In 
addition, there are sections in the 
Talmud that would have remained 
unintelligible without the lucid com- 
mentary of Rashbam . 

However, Japhet and Salter's 
book is about h work by Rashbam 
that hasn't captured attention to the 
extent it should have: his Conunen- 
tary on Qoheleth. 

In the later part of tli£ nineteenth 
century, and in the early twentieth , a 
. school of biblical critics denied 
Rashbam the authorship of this com- 
mentary fot two reasons. First, they 


Conservative rabbi in Mexico City t 
who has taken (hum under his wing r 
insists oil their formal conversion 
before lie marries them. The Marni- t 
nos of Belmonte in Portugal kepi c 
Jewish customs, often without i 
realizing their true nature, fur over t 
four centuries since their forced con- ( 

version, and their existence was dis- j 
covered by the outside world only in < 
tile 1920s. Thirty-four villages in the 
area were said to have Marrano j 
inhabitants, and Jews front else- « 
where built a synagogue for Maria- | 
nos in Oporto. Today the only group | 
left is iii Belmonte , while the Oporto . 
synagogue stands empty. Out of Bel- , 
monte’s 4-5 ,000 inh abitan ts, 500-600 i 

are “New Christians." and on Friday j 
evenings the town is as dead as 
Jerusalem. On the other hand, no 
trace of secret Judaism has been 
preserved among Majorca's 
Chueias. They are identifiable from 
a list of families of Cliuetas posted in 
churches in Ihe late 1600s, and their 
origin has never been forgotten. For 
centuries discrimination against 
these Chuetus was legal, and they 
were confined to a ghetto until this 
was ended by Ihe Spanish crown in 
the 1780s. However, discrimination 
against them continued on an indi- 
vidual basis and was even described 
by George Sund. Only in this century 
have the harriers finally dropped. A 
Chucta priest delivered n sermon in 
Palma Cathedral fur the first time in 
the 1930s. A misguided attempt to 
bring some of them to settle in Israel 
proved u fiasco - and should se rve us 
a warning to those- elements who still 
dream of bringing such offbeat 
groups here. 

THE DONMEH in Salonicn con- 
tinued to believe in the messiuhship 
of the eccentric Shabbctai Zcvi for 
almost three centuries. Their annual 
wife-swapping festival brought the 
paternity of their offspring into ques- 
tion and. if for nothing else, pul their 
Jewishness out of bounds for the 
rahbis (although they had secret 
courts conducted according to Jew- 
ish law and retained secret relations 
with Salon ica's rabbis until the 
18fi(Js). The mass population trans- 
fer before and after World War i 
marked the beginning of the end for 

found disparities in Rashbam’s com- 
f mentory on the Pentateuch and his 
commentary on Qoheleth. They 
found, in addition, differences in the 
style and terminology used in the 
commentaries on the Hiunash and 
on Qoheleth. 

Sara Japhet, in her 75-page intro- 
duction, demolishes the arguments 
of those who question Rashbam’s 
authorship of this commentary. She 
deploys an impressive mastery of 
sources. 

Robert B. Salters collaborated 
with Japhet in the meticulous editing 
of the texts, translation and notes of 
this valuable book. 

IRVING M. ZEITLIN demons- 
trates courage and a talent for analy- 
tical thinking in his extraordinarily 
interesting Ancient Judaism . He 
launches an attack on scholars who 
have disparaged the scriptural 
account of the history of the Jews. 

■ He hews close to the Masoretic text. . 

However, Zeitlin does lend to run 
into difficulties when he attempts his 
own analysis Hnd interpretation of 
Jewish historical events. He seems to 
• straddle the fence, and not to indi- 
i cate which direction he is taking. 

> This can be very frustrating. For 
example, he accepts that the 
Israelites crossed the Red Sea after 
i theif flight from Egypt but is strongly 

i sceptical about the biblical details. 

I Yet he can write “The belief in one 
God was the fonda mental element of 
i the covenant faith from the outset ' 


this group and they have by now 
almost completely disappeared. 

The K.ti-Feiig Jewish community 
also ended earlier this century. A 
couple of families are produced reg- 
ularly Hi meet Jewish tourists but 
their Jewishness is no more than a 
family tradition concerning their ori- 
gins, and no longer has any practical 
expression. 

Most of the Bene Israel live today 
in Israel. Their Jewish origin is also 
shrouded in mystery but, once a 
formula was found by the Rabbinate 
to recognize their Jewishness, they 
soon settled productively and un- 
obtrusively into Israeli Life while 
maintaining a strong communal 
identity. 

The Karaites, who in the Middle 
Ages became so numerous ns to pose 
a very real challenge to Rabbunitc 
Judaism, eventually became concen- 
trated in the Middle East and East- 
ern Europe. Ross describes the fate 
of the latter in the Holocaust when 
they dissociated themselves from the 
Jews, and were recognized by the 
Nazis as a separate group not to be 
included in the Final Solution. The 
1979 Russian census found 3,341 
Kuraites in Ihe USSR. When com- 
pared with the 1959 Figure of 5,757, 
their decline is obvious. Although 
some Jews were critical of the Kara- 
ites for denying their Jewishness in 
World War II. the heroism of Dr. 
Mudu MiiTzouk, bunged in Cairo us 
an Israeli spy in 1959. corrected that 
image, especially in Israel. A small 
Karaite community remains in Cube 
but most Karaites now live in Israel, 
some 3,(KKI in the Runilch area. 
They were recognized asJcws For the 
purpose of the Law of Return but a 
Knesset bill giving them legal au- 
thority over their own personal sta- 
tus was not passed, and they con- 
tinue to feel in some ways as second- 
class citizens. 

Perhaps we should remem her the 
division of World Jewry by Chief 
Rabbi Adler of England into the 
Karaites and the Don't- Karaites. 

The fundamental query under- 
lying this bonk is “Who is a Jew?" 
und a more relevant criterion than 
the Inwsof ritual purity is this distinc- 
tion between those who care and 
those who don’t care. □ 


and not the result of a long gradual 
process (hat crystallized into 
monotheism only after the exile.” 

{ found it dismaying that, despite 
his vast documentation, Zeitlin 
adduces very few of the Jewish ex- 
egetes. Ibn Ezra, for instance, is first 
mentioned on p.284. 

This is a book that may irritate 
both the Orthodox Jewish reader 
and the strait- jacketed biblical critic. 
However, it will also - because of its 
complex posture - stimulate the 
reader to think for himself. 

RABBI TOPEROFF, in his intro- 
duction to Lev Avot, recalls the 
pronouncement by Rava, in the trac- 
tate Baba Kama , that the saintly 
person should fulfil the words of 
Avot. But why was Avot placed 
oiqonR the tractates concerned with 
jurisprudence - the Order of Nezl- 
kim (torts, damages), for instance? 
Perhaps, in Jewish thinking, moral- 
ity and law cannot be separated. 

In Lev Avot , Toperoff has made a 
unique contribution to the literature 
bn Pirkei Avot. He employs the 
following method. Firstly, the Mish- 
na is quoted in its original, and 
translated into English. If the Mish- 
n& is the pronouncement of a par- 
ticular rabbi, the author provides a 
biographical sketch of him. The his- 
torical background helps the reader 
grasp the essence of the message. 
Toperoff provides his own commen- 
tary also on most of thp subjects he 
discusses. D 
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THOUGH THE mark put upon 
Cain in the- Bible narrative was to 
protect him from possible acts of 
vengeance in addition to the official 
sanctions already imposed, the term 
acquired the meaning, or sligma.lt is 
in this sense that the nut In ns use it as 
the title of llicir 

The sociology of deviance has 
been preoccupied fur the last twenty 
years or so with the rule and effect of 
stigma in society. That is the subject 
which this hunk examines critically 
and elaborates upon. The sii-cullcd 
Labelling Theory, associated with 
sociologists like Lcmerl, Gi.ffmuii, 
Becker and Schiit, deals with the 
process of labelling as ail iminslitu- 
tinnali/cd, symbolic form of societal 
reaction in those deviating from its 
norms. It is imposed oil some de- 
viants in addition U» formal sanc- 
tions. as in the case of the disabling 
st junta attached In the released pris- 
oner; but also as si sole reaction to 
some other deviants, like the men- 
ially ill or homosexuals. 

One important contribution of the 
labelling theorists is the light they 
thiow on the process of labelling: Oil 
who is stigmatized, by whom and for 
what purpose. They demonstrate 
that negative labelling is not simply 
an adjunct in a just system of justice, 
imposed by objective criteria nil 
those who deserve it. Rather, it is 
yet another form in which power is 
used in our society on those who arc 
powerless. The privileged lire not 
only the stigma fixers; they arc them- 
selves frequently immune from stig- 
ma. ! .ike all Western societies, Israel 
has its examples of such immun- 
ity when it comes In individuals who 
hold political or fi mm ei ill power. But 
the ability to impose stigma is not 
restricted to the power emanating 
from the social structure. Stigmatiz- 
ing by the Press, for example. Inis 
different origins, hut its ability to do 
so is an undoubted source of the 
power it wields. 

ANOTHER aspect of the labelling 
theory, which was to have a 
tremendous impaci on criminology, 



Labelling Theory 


OT LAIN (The Mark of Cain) by S. 
Giora Slmliam and Ginra Rahav. 
Tel Aviv, Schockcn. 250 pp. No 
price stated. 

G avricl Shavitt 

is its demonstration that labelling 
acts not only to isolate society's 
deviants, but as a producer of de- 
viance. This is so because, in the tirsl 
place, it is the actual process »f 
labelling which defines what be- 
haviour is to be classified us de- 
viance. Blither than stigmatizing one 
already defined as an offender, it is 
the application of rules and sanctions 
which defines him as such and thus in 
effect creates him. Even behaviours 
which we consider universally pros- 


cribed. such as homicide, incest or 
theft, arc only offences when a cer- 
tain society labels them as such. The 
killing of people may he normative 
in certain times and places, in war 
or blood-feuds; incest, includ- 
ing sibling marriage, was not a legal 
offence in England until IWK; and 
cousin marriage, considered inces- 
tuous in some 'Western cultures, 
accounts for 30-50% of all marriages 
contracted among the Arab popula- 
tion ill Israel. As for appropriating 
properly belonging to others, if 
those in power define it as confisca- 
tion or sequestration, there will he 
no opprobium attached to it; it will 
be considered a deviation only if 
defined as “theft." Yet the former 
may represent a greater loss and may 


cause greater upheaval than the lai- 

' The other way labelling may 
actually produce deviance is an less 
of interest. Labelling theorists claim 
that a one-time deviance is mostly or 
no sign ifica nee. as it is likely l** be >i 
passing phenomenon. However, 
should its perpetrator he then label- 
led us a deviant for his act, that 
action of labelling - usually by the 
criminal justice system - may well 
change liis self-image and influence 
fur (he worse his subsequent be- 
haviour. Having been labelled 
-had," lie will have link- In lose. 

The authors ol the hi mk under 
review illustrate this process with the 
example .4 the career of prostitutes 
in Isiael. As thcii original rescind! 
shows, ihcv are typically daughters 
of aiithoiilariaii. North Ahican 
fall, eis. Their behaviour dining the 
veins of pre-adolescence and 
adolescence towuids hoys is similar 
| W that of other Israeli youngsters, 
but is severely stigmatized by their 
fathers. The girls, who internalize 
this derogatoiy image, pel out their 
stigmalic role. Their flirtations ad- 
vance to promiscuity, and culminate 
in professional prostitution. 

AN ORIGINAL contribution of the 
book to the literature of labelling 
theory is the attempt of the authors 
to combine it with theories of perso- 
nality and particularly with that of 
Eysenck, the British psychologist. 
The theory of labelling assumed so 
fur that there was a direct stimulus- 
response relationship between the 
labelling institution and the lubellce, 
between the stigmntizcr and the 
stigmatized. Us assumption had 
been that there was an automatic 
and predictable response of societal 
institutions to certain types of be- 
haviour, and also that there was an 
equally automatic and predictable 
reaction on the part of the luhcllee Ui 
such stigmatizing definitions. It was 
assumed that the stigmatized person 
reacted fame de mieux with his de- 
viant behaviour because he could 
not have what other, accepted, peo- 


ple had. The authors of this wurk 
hold that this is not necessarily so, 
and hypothesize that certain types uf 
peisonnlity - for example those cul- 
led “exliuvcTl" by Eysenck - will he 
niuic likely to act out the stigma 
imposed upon them. The hypothesis 
has some a priori foundation, and its 
testing provides a challenge to social 
scientists. 

Tlie most fascinating part of the 
book, however, is the one dealing 
with the possibility that some people 
might not tiy and avoid stigma, 
might mu tight it off or try to over- 
come tlieii ‘'s|Htilcd identity," hut 
embrace it with enthusiasm. The 
au i hors' example is Jean Genet, the 
thief-luintiisexiial-lrailoi turned dra- 
matist and novelist, who "finds 
salvation through the gutters." 
Amply illustrated from the works uf 
this remarkable Frenchman, they try 
In show how some may use degrada- 
tion Tor transcendence. Sholinm and 
Rahav trace back Genet's inspired 
metamorphosis to his bastard birth, 
his miserable childhood .and his ori- 
ginal acceptance of his own sin. He 
eventually not only accepts his nega- 
tive definition, but magnifies it. He 
finds ill his stigma not a problem hut 
a solution; he transcends it. thereby 
defining not only himself hut also 
society. 

The book is an enlarged and re- 
vised version of one the authors 
published sonic ten years ago in 
English. It is wide-ranging and eru- 
dite, and derives Us illustrations 
from such widely divergent sources 
as the Knhbulii, Greek mythology, 
existentialism, contemporary world 
literature and Israeli dailies. Sho- 
ham, the main aulliur. is a remark- 
able phenomenon on the Israeli 
scene. He must surely be the only 
professor of criminology who lec- 
tures simultaneously in the depart- 
ments of law, sociology, the drama- 
tic arts anil philosophy. As Genet 
transcended his stigma, so Snoham 
has long transcended his profession, 
providing us here (together with his 
co-author) with a work of unusual 
perspective and originality. 


HAVE YOU ever wondered why a 
simple domestic appliance won’t 
work, even though you’ve followed 
all the directions, faithfully, to the 
last letter? 

Ever found youTself saying, 
"Well, 1 learnt a bit of German (or 
French, or Italian) at school. It 
shouldn't be too difficult to under- 
stand a few simple instructions in 
that language"? 

Have you ever felt a moment of 
irrational panic when a book or a 
pair of glasses that you could swear 
you put down on that table just five 
minutes ago disappears? 

If you've answered “Yes" to any, 
or all, of the above questions, then 
you’ll enjoy Golden Oddlies ~ the 
cream of the Oddly Enough column, 
written by Paul Jennings of 77ie 
Observer. These essays are shrewd 
and humorous observations on the 
oddities of the people and tilings 
Jennings has encountered. 

On one occasion, he and a friend 
found a dusty old box containing a 
game of Hainan (which is played on a 
board divided into 256 squares). He 
bought It, lie says, because the In- 
structions were in German; he found 
them fascinating. He admits: "I am 
not what you would call fluent In 
German. 1 know just enough (ot me* 
to bumble along in a. half- 
understanding daze, feeling com- 
fortably that by knowing just a few 
more words I could speak it like a 
native. I desist from actually leu ru- 
ing these few more words because I 
know that this would be a dreary 
process extending over several yems 
while I found oul about things like 

PAGE FOURTEEN 


Odd chap, Jennings 


GOLDEN ODDLIES by Paul Jen- 
nings. London, Methuen. 220 pp. 
£3.95. 

Marion Lupu 

Schick sal and Empfindsamkeit." 
Neither he nor his friend had ever 
played Halma before but that did not 
deter them. Jennings read the in- 
structions aloud: 

“A diesem Spiel kdruien sich 2 bis 4 
Personen beteiligen, von denen jede 
eine Farbc u fdhlt, and dainit, wen n 2 
Personen spielen, einen grossen Hof 
mil 19 Steinen, wenn 4. Personen 
spielen einen klebien Hof mit 13 
Steinen besetzt." 

The only really difficult words 
were beteiligen and wBMt (be hap- 
pened lo know that Farbe meant 
“colour”), and so their (well, his) 
translation came out like this:" At 
this Gome 2 or 4 Persons can betake 
themselves and each of these wears a 
Colour, and damn it, when 2 Persons 
play, a big House with 19 Stones, 
when 4 Persons play, he besets a 
little House with 13 Stones." 

This was clear enough to Jennings 
who conjured up a pleasant picture 
of these Persons wearing their Col- 
ours and heraldically besetting each 
other’s Houses. "Damn it" he took 
to be an idiomatic way of saying that 
the real way to play this Game is with 
4 Persons. Of course, if you must, 


you can play with 2 Persons but 
damn it, it’s a pretty poor show. His 
friend insisted that Damn it meant 
“with that" or “therewith" so Jen- 
nings conceded the new meaning in 
order to pacify him. But it didn’t 
seem to make any more sense. 

He does not seem to get much 
more satisfaction from instructions 
written in his own language. Once he 
tried mowing his lawn with an elec- 
tric machine, and found that he was 
getting nowhere fast. Baffled, he 
wondered whether the directions 
accompanying the machine should 
not have read something like this: 

TO START 

1 . Take the plug out. Watch that 
little tin thing sticking up; it catches 
your knuckles when the spanner sud- 
den ly gives. We've given you a set of 
spanners, made of lead. 

2. Clean the plug, if possible. It 
will be smothered in oil, and wets the 
plug. 

3. Undo the nut at the bottom of 
the cylinder. A lot more oil will 
dribble oul. 

3a. You’ve left the washer off that 
nut. You’d better start looking for it 
in the grass. 

4. Kick starter (or pull rope, if it's 
one of those). 

5. Switch the petrol on, you fool. 

6. Repeat 4. Go and lie down for a 
bit. 

- 7. Run like hell with it in gear. 


He adds three golden rules: 

1. Keep a magnet for finding 
washers, spring caps, nuts etc. 

2. NEVER LET IT STOP. 

3. Don't give your hand-mower 
away. 

AKIN TO the helplessness in the 
face of a hostile piece of equipment 
is the feelings of panic, bordering on 
terror, when one starts looking far n 
book that’s suddenly disappeared. It 
was there, on that table, in the cosy, 
orderly world we were living in be- 
fore it vanished. Now it has magical- 
ly disappeared, and we resort to 
methods of recovering it which mere 
intellect would condemn as mad. We 
look under large pieces of furniture 
that haven't been moved for months. 
We phone our friends, and ask if 
they’ve borrowed it. We look in the 
bathroom, under the bed, more and 
more wildly. These are not rational 
acts; they are a kind of ritual, to 
propitiate that inexplicable phe- 
nomenon which Jennings calls the 
Loss Force. He wonders if this Being 
operates in some mysterious way, 
and selects him as a Special Victim. 
He loses pens, matches, spectacles, 
handkerchiefs all the time. Every 
four months or so, he has Grand 
Loss: a spare wheel, an overcoat, a ' 
typewriter. If it were ordinary burg- 
lars, he asks, why didn’t they take 
something else? 

PERHAPS MY FAVOURITE 
essay in the collection is the one 
where Jennings claims to perceive in 
most English words an ultimate 
rightness. It achieves perfection in 


the Englishman’s art of naming. He 
does not mean the obvious, sa 
fying onomatopoeia of words soch« 
bang, dribble, snivel and splotch W 
his French dictionary can ( to I 
soloich is i trnsse niche - I ask youu 
He detects 11 more sublie. 
onomatopoeia in words wht 
nothing to do with actual soun . 
sausage, elation, leaf. 
boredom made an actual * 
says, font's what it wmddwuta} 1 ^ 
hum. ileum, hum. rlnrnc > 

doubt this, Jcnmngs suggests y 

consider the names of s0 * B " s 
towns; they not only describe : p l« 
but seem to have been drawn ® 
some huge stock of 
He illustrates this with a few _ * 
pies from this treasury of the m 
subconscious: _ nnse n- 

brasleitud ] . (colloq) Tem°f 
ous abuse. The orasreu 
come unstuck." a dw». 

glossop n. Dolt, clot. 

SSSWS-s-U 

S 3 u!ilJ %SSS 

kenllworlh n. A trrfltng itend- 

amount. ‘‘He left her nobbut « a 
worth in his will.” 
think n. A desire for vodka ^ ^ 

^S;Tfc". 8 wembleytH S 

"“wonf'of warning: there amove 
seventy essays 10 ““ all »• 

Don’t try and swallow tne^ o 
once. Savour them, like a goo 
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ot products* ami services to im- 
prove «« home, anil gardens. With 
Inrsl Israelis staying in the country 
ihis summer, tile liming is uppor- 

""Danish Martel in Nelnnya is not a 
place lo buy cheeses or other smnr- 
gttsboril fare; it isa ‘'cash-and-carry 


f 


Pw^:^a’vash.and.car,y ; 

furniture store, the latest innovation ( ‘ f ,£s ' y-OJ, fc, 

of Danish International chain. -> _ «(,} 

formerly know n us Danish Intel tors. J J.pt) •• MftgjL 

Located in Nctanya’s industrial I • • ~ 

zone, where land is cheap, it can j 

since they do not, m the term of'tbe 

will be tomorrow evening^ after the Wr.l 

Fridays. To reach* Danish Market, , ‘/S 

driving north from Tel Aviv on the £*..{■. ,y v 'v- . ' » 
coastal highway you turn right at the 

Netanya junction landmark res- ^ £\ B £ , 

laurant with the airplanes in its yard, i jJ & .. jag 

then lake another right at the petrol 'Jgq ugjj 

Tire secret of economy at Dunish | 

Market is not just its locution; agtfvL / 

another is its small sales staff. There c 1 v * f 

are only three in the 500 sq.m, of landscaping enterprise, 

sales space. Every item on display is headqiia rtcre at 319 Rehov 
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labelled with a price nnd code- k Xcl Aviv . The prop- 

number. The customer makes his « » 1 n ^ ^ Amos 

selection and presents his request at ™ - oung thal ,hey give 


selection and presents his request at . t ) iev „i ve 

the main desk Nothing is displayed 
unless it is available in the stockroom 8 f r j e nds in Bat job, expecting 30 per cent of the 

for immediate lakc-away. Payment Tire^y , . d d h they coin- payment in advance and the rest on 
is in cash or by persona, cheque; no do comple.ionwhich ,s generaiiy w,.h- 

credit cards are accepted. However, imnrove the appear- in one month, 

three or six instalment payments can s °™f‘ } : „ t J^ Brey hometown. There is a lull-time consulting de- 

be arranged. New immigrants ex- Before opening them own business, »en". Sara and 


MARKETING 
WITH MARTHA 


Aree or six instalment payments can of th 6 eir rathe r r grey home town. . Ttere “ " tteTtl value of the furniture or carpet. It 

be arranged. New immigrants ex- . their own business, signer, Sara YehezkekaMbe I sllouldbe „ pp | i(; d when the Herns are 

ernpled from purchase lax should Be P Kj |)ew bujl(lings for Aviv office f re . 03-+H 8OO) brand . new or newly cleaned, and 

make inquiries at the mam desk. „ cal contractors and also undertook hours arc9a.m.;lp. n i.and4 p. thereafter once a year. I was assured 

All furniture, local or imported, is the council for a Beautiful daily, 10a.m.-l p.m. riw > ■ lhal ,he process doesn t affect the 


a salon set consisting of a tlirec- 
s.-:iLor a iwo-scalct anil ail arnicluur 
will run to alrout 1S23HJW>- Carpel» 
are figured at ISb.UOn-lS'MHHJ per 
square metre. The interior of a car 
can be protected for about 

isino.oon. 

A representative of Fiber-Seal 
told me that a good rule-of-thumb is 
that the cost of protective spraying 
should not exceed 1U per cent of tlie 


Kansasa s xnnss mii rz’zsnprz’vsi™ ssaa 
As with the pmlessional spray, the 
(Iii-ii-yiiiirsi'lf vvi Nion slmulcl also be 
dune imly oil new m Ireslily-fleiimnl 
hihries f resting t" ensure that they 
are eolmir-fastl. As for the duration 
ot protection, I lu- firm suggests test- 
ing the giiruicui 01 upholstery every 
few months with a little water lo see 
if it still bends up. 

The current Sunn Liard, made by 
Sa no- Bril no's Enterprises of Hod 
I lasliaron.isHr// suit able for carpels, 
but the firm intends to produce a 
spray that is within a few months. 
WHAT DO YOU do to heat the 
heal if you don’t like uii- 
couditioning or feel you can't afford 
it? One solution is » ceiling fail. 

Medium-duty funs, recnm mended 
for kitchens, dining corners and bed- 
rooms. are being imported from 
Spain, which supposedly makes 
higher-quality ones than those we 
see from the Fur hast, while still 
moderate in piicc. A three-sjiced fun 
by S & r costs ISl‘W,(lfin, and is 
available thus fin only divecl from 
the distributor, M ague lie Media, at 
5S Sokolov in Tel Aviv |i)3-4S2H4ti). 
Hours arc 9:30-1 p.m. and 2-4 p.m. 
■iiul until 12:30 p.m. on Fridays. 

A medium-duty fan uses only 70* 
l(lt) watts of elect i icily per hour no 
more than an ordinary light hulb. 
Any electrician can install it nnd it i‘- 
guar uniccd loi :t yea! • 

Tlicc is a 1iic.il niauiifiiiliirei ol 
coiling Isitis, Havana, but he makes 
only tire heavy-duty variety, which is 
much more expensive to buy and m 
mn. A Havana tun of 130-170 watts 
will cool virtually any room in a 
house or office. The cheapest, which 
looks veiy utilitarian, costs around 
18345,000. while the more alii active 
models aver age lS450,litl0. A com- 
bination fan and overhead light fix- 
tu re will set you back even mine. 
| The medium-duty models do not 
Is come with light fixtures lull can he 
■J adapted to Lake them, 
c Italian immigi am Amedeo Luti- 
" wak is the ow ner of Havana Fans, 
with u main salesroom in Tel Aviv, at 
r 45 Gordon, just off pizengoff (03- 
» 245 1.37, hours 9 si.ni.-7 p in.). TJicre 

r are also iigents in Jerusalem (Stern 
r electrical fixtures. In Straus); Haifa 
i (Amil. 92 Herzll; and Ueershcba 
(Shabbat, 37 HahisladrulL 


All furniture, local or imported, is l e council for a Beautiful daily, 10a.m.-l p.m. Fri ays. Ihat ,h e process doesn’t affect the 

exclusive to Danish, the manage- i(ic ] udin g beautifying the en- crnwnu ir ALLY loueh appearance or texture cf ihe fabrics, 

ment assures me. Some of the most , _ ' lr , n nhlic shelters. AN ECONOMICALLY g Fiber-Seal is used, a spilled 

original pieces are in the children’s tra ‘ ^ Y erukim. which period is P r ° b ^ y -^ B °hich^rowcls liquid will “bead up" and if wiped off 

section. For instance, there is an ^ hi offers a variety promoting a J ^ wliich pro « s q within ](| niinules will 

entire “room" for one child which landscaping ser- not leave a stain. An "after-care kit” 

wiil fit into a space measunng just private homes and offices, a&amstspotsand t e ^ lh five c | esin sing agents and a 

over two metres by 80 centimetres, « .* JJ 1 r , nts ” can replace a cold process itself is rath X P , on how , 0 rt . m0 v e various 

idea' for an encased balcony The A «n * pm ^ ^ ££* stains is supplied lo the customer. If 


ideal for an enclosed balcony. The * n ar tition in an office. Shell Fiber-Seal of Bnei Br yz stll j ns i s supplied to the customer. If 

bed resembles the upper deck of a 8 * V* 1 A penthouse roof can be agency of an An n an ^ ^ ^ ^ . Qb hini5elft || )e firm 

bunk-bed, with the desk and clothes- “gJJJ j ^ a garden with auto- which markets a pro cli ne SC nd someone to do it, making 

eta fitting underneath. The coin- ”2 5ys tem (from about apphed bj m , charge within lire one-year ser- 

plete unit, made in Denmark, sells ™ decorative waterfall any natural Wolf . viC c period. There is also a cleansing 

for IS951.885. Another clever piece “ mill o"). a borbe nb r e. It ^ m uef , , w hicli the householder is re- 

is a baby's changing-tabic, which in “sm.,. ^Uer- con, mended lo apply once a month 


duecoo'rse can'te'^crtcd into a <=“^ 1 atobuiid a pergola Gen*^ 

t r a, Dnnrah Market come = «JSMSKS 

from Scandinavia, Germany and Ita- ' ^Vieci-ilizinfi n pergolas of > n . ‘ . , Ul , rtr . imr Pibcr- 

ly. The upholstered furniture and Wh 7h? wood who ,s an interior de ora or rdiei 

some of solid, pieces are made S«£*lv, «*— 'agrai^'all ™ t 


The firm can also build a pergola finuncounlered the substance 

for climbing plants, for an **“ l|lc whitc fnmilure and carpeting 

fsiw.noo per sq.m. It says it ' s roe . o{ h j s ^ s to r . 


some of the solid pieces are mnde coecial nreservalive treat- Seal k madv * ’ ’ Int . - 

locally to Danish's specifications. P v _ p has over . ,X1 ’ i*, riU? i islisted they are substantially ehesipvr. 

Anyone spending at least IS200.000 nie . ‘ „ innovation isa clever world. In its |H ^ MiJtllc* East he- We have a locally-made Sano 

during the introductory period gets a fnr climbintt greenery, openly with *. , ’ Gard fabric protector, niamifitc- 


^Thb^MfeliolwolF 

n ■ Dr-ik in3-78 1 ’*89). agent which the housihokltr i. r 

cie B nera| B manager Molli Roller- commended to apply once a month 
ail first encountered the substance 10 Sre^ue “7 coarse similar 

■srsi^ss; 

3LKE~fb* isss:s?S=ti 


■ "ifuuc h|iuiuui|( ji icasi 1^,0-“ Another innovation is •> t- , 

during the introductory period gets a £ „ is for dim bi n g greenery, open 

gift of a patio sun-umbrella. * . . . ..._ u c usc d to disguise un- iwcci 

The company has plans for a nhiects such us a refrigerator Wi 

country-wide chain of markets and s»S r Laur int dining room. A non- have 

‘he next is slated for Rishon Lezion. is illuminated *.lcn 

Sites are also being sought in Jeru- ^"gns. ^ , , 


Sites are also being sought in Jeru- P. * and willing in’ service private 

salem, the Haifa Bayside area, sh F * . verukim * orks 11011 11 [“' ,hnu, ihe coiinirv. You 

Ashtelon, Lod. and the outskirts of conventional soil and wdl'M- brnmn emonslnlt i„n and an esti- 

™ AV,V ' mponics,de P end i ingo , ,,l.esullab,l- «^f w « hl)|ll oblig „ lio „. In very 


^ roponics. depending on foe su uio n " m „ t f wilhmlt obligation. In very 

SHAMAYIM YERUKIM (Green gene, al , cm, pn.leeiive spray ngof 

Skies) is the name of a new indoor- » 3 J 


with th<? MiOOic -.is , l- ^ fabric protector, niamifitc- 

its local clients lured under licence (nwr, the onu- 

and willing In service private sanslo eo^ ^ ■ f( J'.: ibrec 

s thtougluiu, the eoimlry. y ou 1( u or ' „ ult dining room 

;i w";s:s:r d .:^ s? ^ j* 

M r..l.»-liv4> ClUUVilll! Of OtS. 


THE CLOTHING supermarket that 
opened in Jaffa last winter under the 
name Supermarket L'ofnu has now 
extended its operations to Jeru- 
salem, where a branch called Super- 
market L’Htilbasha was opened this 
week in the Talpiyot industrial area, 
at 37 Pienc Koenig. 

Tlie aim of these sell-sen-ice clo- 
thing stores for all the family, which 
have shopping carls as in a super- 
market, is to bring high quality, 
brand-name merchandise at prices 
as much as 50 per cent below those in 
ordinary department stores. Chain 
manager Moshe Sicnimer explains 
that one of the reasons this can be 
done is because they pay suppliers 
much more quickly than lire ordin- 
ary chains which demand long credit 
terms, and pass this on to the cus- 
tomer. 

In a dramatic press release suited 
to our economy-minded times, the 
clothing supermarkets , which have a 
third branch in Rishon Lezimi. claim 
you can "dress a family of five for 
only IStMUHXI." This Hiies not mean 
ball-gowns, of course, but it dues 
itemize slacks, shirts, and under- 
pants foi all the family, for a grand 
total of IS81 ,-UHl. (The l.idy must go 
bia-less at this price, and nobody 
gets socks or shoes. ) 

Doth the Jerusalem and Rishon 
branches operate from K sun. It* 8 
p.m. non-stop on weekdays, oil 3 
p.m. on Fridays, and nil Saturday 
evenings. Payment is by cash or 
personal cheque: no credit cards. t-> 
MARINA MlilSliLS 
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